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Bharatiya Shiksha must ensure that no promising 
young Imdian of oharacter having faith in Buarat and her 
ealture Bharatiya Vidya should be left witheut modera 
cducational equipment by reason merely of want of funds. 


2, Bharatiya Shiksha must be formative more than in- 
formative, and camnot have for #s end mere acquisition of 
knowledge. Its legitimate sphere is mot only to develop 
natural talents but so to shape thein as to enable them to 
absorb and express the permanent values of Bharatiya Vidya. 


3. Bharatiya Shiksha must take into account not only 
the full growth of a student's personality but the totality of 
his retations and lead him to the highest self-fulfilment of 
which he is capable. 


4. Bharatiya Shiksha must trvolve at some stage or 
other an intensive study of Sanskrit or Sanskritic languages 
and ir literature, without excluding, if so desired, the 
study Of other languages and literature, ancient and modern 
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$. The re-integratien of. Bharatiya Vidya, which is S 
primary object of Bharatiya Shiksha, can only be attained through. 
a study of forces, movements, motives, ideas, forms and art af 
creative life-energy through waich it has expressed itself in diffe: 
@ges as a single continuous process. 


6. Bharatiya Shiksha nsust stimulate the’student’s power of 
expzession, both written and oral, at every stage in accordance with 
the highest ideals attained by the great literary masters im the 
tetellectual and moral spheres. al 


4. The technique of Bharatiya Shiksha must involvwe— f 


(a) the adoption by the teacher of the Guru attitude 
which consists in taking a personal interest in the 
student; inspiring and encouraging him to achieve 
distinction in his studies; entering into his life with 
a view te form ideals aad remove psycholagigal 
obstacles; and creating in him a spirit ef consecration; 
and . 


(®) the adoption by the student ef the Sahitya attitude 
by the development of — 


(i) respect for the teacher, 
(ii) a spirit of im@uiry, 


(ii) a spwit of service towards the teacher, the. 
institution, Bharat and Bharatiya Vidya, 


8. The ultimate aim of Bharatiya Shiksha is te teach the 
younger generation to appreciate and live up to the permanent 
values of Bharatiya Vidya which is flowing from the supreme art 
of creative life-energy as represented by Shri Ramachand 
Shri Krishna, Vyasa, Buddha and Mahavira have expresses 
themselves in modern times in the life of Shri Ramakrishre 
Paramahamsa, Swami Dayananda Saraswati, and Swamdé 
Vivekananda, Shri Aurebindo and Mahatma Gandhi. 


9. Bharatiya Shiksha while equipping the student with every 
kind of scientific and technical training must teach the student, nos 
to sacrifice an ancient form or attitude to an umreasoning passion 
for change; not to retaim a form or attitude which im the light of 
modern times can be raplaced by another form of attitude which is 
a truer and more effective expression of the spirit of Bharatiya. 
Vidya; and to eaptwre the spirit afresh for each gencration to 
present it to the world. | ; Sis 
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Let noble thoughts come to us from every side 
—Rigveda, [-89=} 
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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of 
Indian Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, 
a series of books which, if read, would serve the 
purpose of providing higher education. Particular 
emphasis, however, was to be put on such _ literature 
as revealed the deeper impulsions of India. As a 
first step, it was decided to bring out in English 100 
books, 50 of which were to be taken in hand almost 
at once. Each book was to contain from 200 to 250 
pages and was to be priced at Rs. 2/50-. 


It is our intention to publish the books we select, 
not only in English but also in the following Indian 
languages: Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 


This scheme, involving the publication of 900 volumes, 
requires ample funds and an aill-India organisation. 
The Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply them. 


The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are the 
reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of 
modern knowledge and to suit our present-day needs 
and the resuscitation of its fundamental values in their 
pristine vigour. 


Let me make our goal more explicit: 


We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily 
implies the creation of social conditions which would 
allow him freedom to evolve along the lines of his 
own temperament and capacities; we seek the harmony 
of individual efforts and social relations, not in any 
makeshift way, but within the frame“work of the Moral 
Order; we seek the creative art of life, by the alchemy 
of which human limitations are progressively transmuted, 
so that man may become the instrument of God, and 
is able to see Him in all and all in Him. 


The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing 
would uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and 
aspiration which such books can teach. 
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In this series, therefore, the literature of India, 
ancient and modern, will be published in a form easily 
accessible to all. Books in other literatures of the 
world, if they illustrate the principles we stand for, 
will also be included. | 


This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will 
enable the reader, eastern or western, to understand 
and appreciate currents of world thought, as also the 
movements of the mind in India, which, though they 
flow through different linguistic channels, have a 
common urge and aspiration. 


Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the 
Mahabharata, summarised by one of the greatest living 
Indians, C. Rajagopalachari; the second work is on a 
section of it the Gita by H. V. Divatia, an eminent 
jurist and a student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it 
was proclaimed of the Mahabharata: ‘*What is not in 
it, is nowhere.’ After twenty-five centuries, we can 
use the same words about it. He who knows it not, 
knows not the heights and depts of the soul; he misses 
the ons and tragedy and the beauty and_ grandeur 
of life. 


The Mahabharata is not a mere epic; it is a romance, 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some 
who were divine; it is a whole literature in _ itself; 
containing a code of life, a philsophy of social and 
ethical relations, and speculative thougt on human 
problems that is hard to rival; but above all, it has 
for its core the Gi/a which is as the world is beginning 
to find out, the noblest of scriptures and the grandest 
of sagas in which the climax is reached in the won- 
drous Apocalypse in the Eleventh Canto. 


Through such ®ooks alone the harmonies underlying 
true culture, I am convinced, will one day reconcile 
the disorders of modern life. 

I thank all those who have helped to make this new 
branch of the Bhavan’s activity successful. 

1, QUEEN VICTORIA ROAD, 


New DELHI K. M. MUNSHI 
3rd October 1951 


FOREWORD 


Many have tried to interpret Sankara-Vichar (the 
Philosophy of Sankara), some doing so in their own 
words, while others in those of Sankara himself. This 
small book of Swami Atmanandaji falls in the second 
category, though it has its own style, which has presented 
Sankara the commentator as Sankara the aphorist*. 
Although a commentator, Sankara is never elaborate 
Without purpose. His notes are the briefest. He gives 
the purport, in the beginning, in an aphorism-like sentence 
and elaborates and elucidates the same later. The author 
has herein tried to pick out some of the aphoristic 
sentences. 


I have not gone through the book critically, but 
have seen the scheme adopted. It was at my instance 
that the author added some mor Sutras to his orginal 
chapter on Upasana which otherwise would have been 
concluded in fifteen to twenty Sutras. That would, I 
felt, do injustice to Sankara. The author who appreciated 
the suggestion wrote out the chapter anew. I am 
afraid, however, that due to haste, it might not have 
become so well-knit. 


The whole subject has been summed up within three 
hundred and twenty Sutras*. It is no easy task to 
confine the ocean-like wisdom of Sankara in a bottle, 
nor is that the author’s claim. Only the salient points 
are meant to be indicated here. I hope the reader 
will approach the book from this viewpoint. 


With pranams 


Nileshwar (Kerala), Vinoba 
16-8-1957. 


* Sutra=Aphorism=the statement of the core of a _ topic 
in the most terse form. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


During my youth, even before I had read any of 
the works of Sri Sankara, I was attracted to this 
fascinating personality who bestrode the intellectual and 
religious world of his day like a Colossus. A relation 
of mine whom I used to visit often was a keen student 
of the Gita and he invited me to read with him 
Sankara’s commentaries on the Gita, which was a 
daily item in his Parayana. 1 was spell bound by 
Sankara’s ijluminating comments. 


Later in 1935, I happened to read the translation 
of Brihadaranyaka Upanishad by Swami Madhavananda. 
Some of the thoughts of Sankara seemed so much at 
variance with current religious beliefs and so much in 
harmony with modern scientific trends that I decided 
to compare the translation with the original. The result 
was amazing. As I could not afford to own either 
the English translation or the Sanskrit original, I copied 
out the striking passages in a note book. I used to 
pore over the passages as often as possible and they 
were alike an inspiration and a Solace to me. 


In 1939 I was a guest of Swami Sivananda in his 
Asram at Rishikesh and in that sacred and congenial 
atmosphere, I read my host’s translation of Sankara’s 
Sutra Bhashya. Here again, I copied out Stirring 
passages. These inspiring quotations were with me when 
I came to Bombay to attend the historic ‘‘Quit India” 
session of the All India Congress Committee in August 
1942 and they sustained me in jail in which I was 
detained after my return to Trichur. The quiet life 
of the solitary cell in jail gave me an opportunity to 
arrange the passes subjectwise. 


Many friends to whom I used to read out the 
passages suggested that they should be printed. I 
should particularly mention Shri P.M.N. Swamy of the 
Ramana Samaj, Bombay who suggested that I should 
write an introduction as well as notes. Swami 
Krishnananda of Anand Asram, Kanhangad, North 
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Kerala went through the manuscript and was kind 
enough to make several suggestions. I am grateful to 
Shri R. V. Aiyar of Trichur who typed the entire 
manuscript as a labour of love. 


Acharya Vinobaji, the pioneer of Gramdan and a 
great scholar of Sri Sankara’s works, was kind enough 
to go through the manuscript and express his appre- 
ciation. At his instance, I expanded the chapter on 
Upasana. I cannot express adequately my _ heartfelt 
thanks to him for writing at my request a Foreword 
to the book. 


Sti K. M. Munshi suggested the addition of a 
chapter on the life and achievements of Sankara. I 
have done so and I am sureit will enhance the value 
of the book. I am deeply grateful to Kulapati 
Munshiji for the great interest he has evinced in the 
publication of this book. 


I am beholden to Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar for 
the characteristically thought-provoking introduction he 
has written. His comparison of Sankara with Western 
thinkers will make this book easier for western readers 
to comprehend. I record my abiding gratitude to 
Dr. Ramaswamy Ajyar for his kindness. 


I am grateful to Shri Munshiji and the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan for having readily agreed to publish the 
the book under their popular ‘Book University Series’ 
and for the excellent production values. 


If my book encourages people to understand 
Sankara’s teachings and provokes in them a desire for 
further study of this great saint and savant, I will 
feel amply rewarded. 


Swami Atmananda 


Ramana Jayanti Day: 
Bombay, 6-1-1958. 
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PREFACE 


Jagadguru Adi Sankaracharya was almost unique 
in the history of thought as he combined in himself the 
attributes of a poet, a logician, a devotee and a mystic as 
well as being the architect of the monistic system of 
philosophy that bears his name. He was an inspired ‘Kavi’ 
whose appeal was, in turn, to every human feeling and 
sentiment. His descriptions of nature and his appraisal 
of human and devine personality reached the summits of 
art and his command over the ‘Navarasas’ (qa) 
was superb. 


At the same time, in his commentaries on the 
‘Prasthanathraya’ (aeaTqaa) he displayed a rare faculty of 
relentlessly logical and concatenated argument and repu- 
tation and such subtlety of reasoning as has not been sur- 
passed in the philosophical writings of the world. He 
vindicated and firmly established the ‘Advaita philosophy’, 
which has been described to be one of the supreme 
achievements of Hinduism. He was, simultaneously, the 
author of some of the sweetest lyrics like ‘Soundarya 
Lahari’ devoted to the adoration of a personal God-head in 
several manifestations. Within the short compass of 30 
and odd years, he travelled throughout India and demon- 
strated his marvellous organising capacity by the establish- 
ment of Mutts in all the four quarters devoted to the 
continuation of the doctrines he had expounded in his life, 
by sanyasins, who were to demonstrate in their dedicated 
lives the efficacy and the practicableness of such teachings. 


If one can presume to summarise the main features of 
his philosophy contained, as they are, in the commentaries 


S2 
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on the ‘Gita’; the ‘Upanishads’ and ‘Brahma Sutra’ and in 
such condensed expositions as ‘Viveka Chudamani’, 
*Atmabodha’, ‘Satasloki’, ‘Prabodhasudhakara’, ‘Aparok- 
shanubhuti’ and that unequalled compendium of wisdom, 
the ‘Dakshinamurti Stotra’, they consist in the affirmation of 
‘Samsara’ or the succession of births and deaths condi- 
tioned by ‘Karma’ and its cosmic significance and the 
realisation of the essential relativity of phenomena in the 
context of the reality of the ‘Supreme Self’, the realisation 
of that ‘Self’ not being of a theoretical matter, but in the 
nature of a direct realisation and actual experience summa-— 
rised in the saying ‘Tatvamasi’ (acaafe). In his own lan- 
guage, “‘qedgq egy aaIcHPAaCHeqgay yaa.” 


Even amongst Indians, there is considerable mis- 
apprehension in relation to the real import of Sankara’s 
‘Advaita’. He asserts that the eternal, impersonal 
‘Brahman’ (q@7z) is the only ultimate reality. He explains 
the phenomena of the Universe as due to the power called 
‘Maya’ (HTT) by which that absolute, without undergoing, 
any change in or by itself, appears to us as an everchanging 
succession of phenomena conditioned by time and space. 
He postulates that the spirit of man is identical with the 
“Supreme spirit’ and that our sufferings and errors are due 
to the failure to realise this identity and he further de- 
clares that this realisation can procure liberation. One of 
his chief doctrines is that ‘Karma’ (work) and ‘Upasana’ 
(sataat) worship are ancillary to ‘Jnana’ (gla) or 


illumination. 


Owing to ‘Avidya’ (afaat) accordingto him, we see 
diversity where there is unity and many where there is one. 
Sankara is remarkable for his insistence on knowledge by 
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investigation and not by the mere acceptance of assertions 
by others. 


‘a faga faat ata faarcoreqaraay:” 


Sankarn did not teach that the world was unreal or a 
figment. On the other hand, he was at pains to point out 
that such an idea of unreality was a part of the Buddhist 
(Yogachara) doctrine. 


It is not well known that in the ‘Padmapurana’ there 
is a frontal attack on Sankara and his doctrines and the 
description yeaxyatg or ‘Crypto Buddhist’ was applied to 


Sankara in a passage wherein the Lord Siva is supposed to 


have declared to the Devi that the theory of ‘Maya’ (aTaT) 
isa false doctrine, being a disguised form of Buddism. 
Lord Siva adds, ‘“‘I have myself propounded it in the Kali- 
yuga taking the form of a Brahmin.” 


‘“ayq ofa afa gol araorefann’ 


This ‘Purana’ is supposed to stand second in the list 
of Puranas and in its later sections is strongly Vaishnavite, 
Siva being supposed to explain to Parvathi, the nature and 
attributes of Vishnu, whom, they both join in adoring. 
In its present form the ‘Padma Purana’ is attributed to the 
i2th Century and it reveals a very common misconception 
regarding both Sankara and Lord Buddha, the critics for- 
getting that both the great seers openly took their ideas 
from the early ‘Upanishads’, though they developcd 
their thesis differently. The main background of the 
Sankara system is the ‘‘Mandukyopanishad’’ on which 
Sankara has composed his well-known commentary. The 
second verse of that Upanishad runs as follows:— 


— 
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“qq @ad AQ AGHICHT Aa AlSaAICAT” 


The only common feature between Buddha and 
Sankara may be pronounced to be the freedom of both 
from narrow theological obsessions. 


Sankara’s conception of the Absolute is not solely a 
matter of intellectual subtlety. He assumes that the relation 
of the ‘Brahman’ with the world is ‘Anirvachaneeya’ 
(afadata)—impossible of explanation. ‘Brahman’ is 
attributeless and immutable. ‘Isvara’ himself, in a sense, 
is a product of ‘Maya’ (H1q1) being the highest approach to 
the ‘Nirguna Brahman’ (fanaa) possible to the indivi- 
dual soul. The world is an apparent transformation through 
‘Maya’ (HTaT) of the ‘Nirguna Brahman’ (fayorsara). 
‘Jiva’ (sft) being, in reality, also all pervading and iden- 
tical with ‘Brahman’. When the ‘Jiva’ (sita) is individualised 
by what are called its ‘Upadhis’ (sarfa) accessories or 
adjuncts, the ‘Jiva’ (Ta) regards itself as a doer or an 
agent. 


Sankara in his ‘Sathasloki’ (aazsTst) thus expounds 
the idea: 


HrarcnaAaNs ceafs Peal AA WHTAPaq 
ATaT ata aea aayaTaat qaqa: BiTtor AT 


As to ‘Maya’ (aTaT) referred to above, Sankara’s argument 


is somewhat as follows:—‘‘Man’s senses may deceive him; 
his memory may play him false; the forms of the world 
may be a matter of delusion; the objects of knowledge or 
perception may be doubted; but the doubter himself 
cannot be doubted’’. This position leads to the conclu- 
sion that the ‘Self? which is composed of ihe elements of 
‘Sachchitananda’ (afeqgiaeg) being Consciousness and bliss 
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is universal and infinite, whereas the world of objects is 
subject to mutation. In other words, the world, as perceived, 
is aS real as the perceiver. In saying this, Sankara differs, 
as already stated, from the ‘Yogachara’ tenets of 
Buddhism. 


The world, according to Sankara, is neither non-exist- 
ing nor void. Its attributes are neither efy7a or qa. 
But, granted all this, the world is not ultimate reality 
and our confusion arises, because we do not differentiate 
between the basic ‘Atman’ (a1cAZ ) and the emperical 
‘Anatman’ (aaTTAz ). ‘Moksha’ (Yat) arises, when the 
truth is realised. It is not ‘Nirvana’ (faafor) in the sense 
of dissolution, but the replacement of a false outlook 
Avidya (afar) by the true outlook ‘Vidya’ (faat). 
In the ‘Viveka Chudamani’, Sankara says ‘Deliverance 
is not achieved by repeating the word ‘Brahman’ but 
by directly experiencing ‘Brahman’. 


Having proceeded so far, Sankara then expounds 
the view that fattpTt absolute becomes @Teitqq (or 
embodied) for the individual worshipper as a personal or 
*‘Saguna’ (a4qyut) God, which is the only form in which 
the absolute can be comprehended by the finite mind. 
The religion of a personal God is not a mere dogma, 
but isa product of realisation and experience. As the end 
of religion is 4fatepTt (unification), what is termed ‘Bhakti’ 
is striving for this aTa1eHrt or realisation by means of 
a personal God or symbol qqt#, which may be an image, 
a painting or other object in nature. It will thus be seen 
that Sankara does not exclude or expel the frame work 
of the eternal world. This is an aspect, which is not 
always understood by those who comment on the ‘Vedanta’ 
system. 
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The truth of ‘Brahman’ may be mentally or intellec- 
tually envisaged. But, inspite of such attempts, there is 
a deep rooted desire for personal separateness, which 1s 
the true ‘Avidya (stfqar) and the true play of ‘Maya’ (HTT). 
It creates the notion, ‘‘J amthe actor; J am the one who 
experiences’. This notion is the cause of bondage to 
conditional existence — birth and death, and this notion 
can be eradicated only by a strenuous endeavour to live 
in union with the ‘Brahman’. Such eradication is called . 
‘Moksha’ (qtai). One of the boldest steps taken by 
Sankara isthe pronouncement that when a man follows 
the ways of the world, or even the way of tradition (i.e. 
when he believes in religious rites and the letter of the 
scriptures), he cannot attain the knowledge of reality> 
which does not arise until and unless by some path he 
attains the citadel of sa (illumination). 


It may be observed that similar conceptions and 
thoughts have occurred to men and women in many 
other countries and in other ages. St. Catherine of Genoa 
exclaims, “‘My ‘me’ is God, nor do I recognise any other 
‘me’ except God himself” and the Sufi saint Bayazid 
stated, ‘‘I went from ‘God’ to ‘God’ until they cried from 
‘me’ in ‘me’. Oh thou I’?! When some one knocked al 
the saint’s door and asked, ‘‘Is Bayazid here ?”’, his answer 
was, ‘‘Is anybody here except God ?”’ 


In that remarkable compilation of Aldous Huxley 
entitled, ‘“‘Perennial Philosophy’ occurs the following 
passage elucidating the maxims—‘‘That art ‘thou’. Behold 
but one in all things. God within and God without.” 
There is a way~*to reality in and through the world and 
there is a. way to reality in and through the soul. But 
the best way is that which leads to the ‘‘ Divine’** ground 
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simultaneously in the perceiver and in that which is 
perceived.” 


The medieval philosopher, Ruysbroeck, has stated> 
‘“‘The image of God is found essentially and personally in 
all mankind. In this way we are all one, intimately united 
in Our external image, which is the image of God and the 
source in us Of all our life.”’ 


Perhaps, however, one of the nearest approximations 
to Sankara was manifested in Spinoza. According to him, 
the totality of all existing things is God (God or nature— 
‘Dens sine natural’). God is not a cause outside of things, 
which passes over into things and works upon things. 
from without. He is immanent, dwelling within, working 
from within, penetrating and impregnating all things. In 
his ‘‘Short treatise’’ he utters the truth as revealed to him. 
‘‘Nature consists of infinite attributes. To its essence per- 
tains existence. It thus coincides exactly with the essence 
of God.”’ 


What may be called the ‘‘Sankara system’’ has thus. 
pervaded and influenced not only all aspects of Indian 
thought, but has had significant repercussions amongst 
medieval Christian saints, Sufi divines and more recent 
thinkers like Nietzche and Schopenhaver. There is, further 
more, a growing body of scientific thinkers who, con- 
fronted by the phenomena and developments of nuclear, 
atomic and cosmic theories, feel irresistably drawn to 
Sankara’s enunciations as the most legitimate and satis- 
factory explanation of the Universe, physical, physchologi- 
cal and para-psychological. 


The more one studies the teachings of Sankara and 
his source books, the ‘Upanishads’ the ‘Brahma Sutra” 
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and the ‘Gita’, the more one is struck by the intuitory 
anticipation by past seers of what are now coming to be 
regarded as scientific truths. The atomic theory and the 
existence of a reservoir of incalculable energy in the 
atoms, the doctrine of conservation of energy and 
many of the developments of physics, chemistry and 
biology, regarding the potentialities of the infinitesimally 
small and the infinitely great, all of them being demon- 
strated as evolutionary products and transmutations of. 
primal energy, are envisaged in the doctrines of ‘Anu’ 
({a#uj) or atom of ‘Anna’ (a) (wrongly identified in 
many passages with food) and ‘Sabda Brahman’ (qeq Faq), 
the ‘Brahman’ as manifested severally as vibrations, sound 
and energy and ‘Sakti’ (afea). 


In 1956 there was published a book entitled ‘‘ The 
outlines of Modern Knowledge”, to which contributions 
have been made by the most eminent scientists of today 
In an article by Dr. Rhine on ‘‘Para Psychology” contri- 
buted to this Volume, he says, ‘‘Why should we suppose 
that there could beno kind of energy beyond those that 
are known; why should it be assumed that all the energies 
of nature should be subject to time and space and mass 
relationship and perceptible to the sensory organs of man?” 
Again, some of the conclusions reached by astronomers 
and physicists that have culminated in the works of 
Einstein, Heisenberg, and Nils Bohr and the Curies and 
men like Sir James Jenes, seem like excerpts from Sankara’s 
exposition of the ‘Relativity of Knowledge’ and the illusori- 
ness of sensation and experience. 


Incidentally, it may be observed that the saying, 


“afee fg wacaq vio wafa farqqq” takenin 
conjunction with the ‘Brahma Sutra’ aphorism ‘#q-aTq’ is 
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the assertion that ygruy or life is a continuous vibration 
or manifestation of energy operating in the ‘Brahman’, 
the circumambient or the ‘Supreme Self.’ 


I have been at some pains to deal with the universality 
as well as the scientific topicality of Sankara because, 
in the main, Swami Atmananda has sought, in _ his 
very erudite book on ‘Sri Sankara’s Teachings in 
His Own Words’’, to develop similar aspects of His 
works and illustrate the validity of His teachings. 


What Sri Vinoba Bhave calls, ‘Sankara Vichara’, 
or the philosophy of Sankara, has been expounded in 
Sankara’s own words by the Swamiji and he has, 
evidently, had the benefit of valuable consultations with 
Sri Vinoba Bhave. 


The objeet of the treatise is avowedly to introduce 
the reader to the fundamental aspects of Sri Sankara’s 
teachings. The author observes with justice that the 
method adopted by Sankara is parallel with the method 
adopted in Geometry. 


The Swami sets out, in Part I, in Sutra form the 
main thoughts of Sankara and proceeds thereafter to 
give more elaborate explanations. He claims, that the 
presentation of these propositions would help a reader 
to get a hold on the fundamentals of the philosophy. He 
deals with the subject under four major heads yytu; 
#4; soTaat and atafacar. 


There is a succinct and useful account of Sankara’s 
life, the details of which are well known. He draws 
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pointed attention to the Chandala incident in Varanasi in 
(afastageg ) 


‘aaaetad ana ape fyenrafacatita 
wa yacfaaat faqnatsas wat sfeqag | 
eed 4eq ser afa: Gaat faced at fads 
qvsialseg a J fastseg geftcaar wate way” 


The few verses of this poem contain the essence of 
Vedantic teaching and an enunciation of the ultimate 
unity of the Universe that must lead to tolerance and 
infinite comprehension. 


He deals also with Sankara’s travel to Assam, one of 
the pristine homes of the ‘Thantra’ (a*7) cult. Pointing 
out that ‘Sankara lived in a period of great spiritual crisis, 
the author declares that the work done by Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and the Swami Vivekananda, 
in the face of modern materialism, was combined in the 
life history of Sankara, who, in the language of the 
Swamiji, “‘was an adept in the process of synthesis as 
in analysis.”’> Sankara sought to uphold the verities of 
the ‘Gita’. ‘Brahma Sutra’ and the ‘Upanishads’ by his 
own commentaries and his attitude towards ‘Poorva 
Mimamsa’ and towards ‘Mandana Misra’ are well brought 
out by the author and the passages dealing with Sankara’s 
outlook on ‘Karma’ are illuminating. He rightly points 
out that the Buddhist approach, not being based on 
tradition and being essentially academic, ceased to 
retain the allegiance of the people in India. Sankara 
flourished at a time, when the Vedic rites and ceremonies 
had lost their original importance and appropriateness 
and when temple worship had become universal. 
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The special glory of Sankara is that, over and above 
being the protagonist of monistic approach, he is the 
author of innumerable Stotras as already stated. As 
the author observes, the ‘Jnana’ (aT) of Sankara 
is not a cold study of books, but a warm-hearted 
striving to realise the truth, which, when turned to- 
wards a personal diety, becomes ‘Bhakthi’. 


The Swami also endeavours to show that Sankara, 
while accepting the ‘Mimamsa’ rules of interpretation 
regarded the ‘Vedas’ as explanatory or as revealing’ 
the truths but not as ‘Karaka’ (Its) or mandatory. 
Illustrating his remarks by reference to Sankara’s 
‘Bhashya’ (qTSq) on ‘Brahma Sutra’ and the ‘Upa- 
nishads’ he shows that, according to Sankara, the 
test on the authority of a passage is its capacity to 
generate fruitful knowledge. 


The passages relating to the validity of ‘Vedic’ 
dicta and Sankara’s controversy with Kapila are also 
valuable, though recondite. 


Chapter If on the ‘Karma’ or ‘Pravritti Marga, 
(“afaatyt) treads familiar ground. But, the portion 
relating to ‘Upasana’ (Sa1aAT) and devoted to 
mental concentration or ‘Chittaikagriya’ (faaeTaa) iS 
specially valuable. 


Sankara is as insistent as Buddha on the supreme 
importance of lofty ethics as one of the fundamentals 
of spiritual life, but his outlook on ‘Karma’, on 
temple worship and on domestic ceremonial is sympa- 
thetic and harmonious and not merely destructive. 
Students of Hindu Philosophy will be indebted to the 
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author for the immense trouble he has taken to collate 
the main axioms of Sankara’s teachings linking them 
by his expository remarks. This volume is veritably a 
labour of erudition and of love. 


28-11-1957 C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 


CJOBHOLD | ye | 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


In the following pages are given typical sayings 
of Sankara in original with their translation in 
English with notes where necessary. The sayings 
have been culled from his commentaries on Pras- 
thana Trayi (the Upanishads, Gita and Brahma Su- 
tras) and arranged under various topics. An attempt 
has been made to follow the psychological sequence. 


The aim of Part I (this book) is to introduce 
the reader to the fundamental aspects of Sankara’s 
teachings in their easiest form, so as to meke him 
comprehend Hinduism in its purest and _ simplest 
form. But, in fact, Sankara is so general in _ his 
statements that his teachings will profit the followers 
of all religions equally. 


The method adopted by Sankara in establishing 
the great propositions of religion is almost parallel 
to that adopted in Geometry. He opens any dis- 
cussion by stating his proposition first, in the most 
pithy yet precise form. Using a Sanskrit word, we 
may state, that he states his case tersely asif in a 
‘Sutra’. Then arguments against and for are addu- 
ced elaborately, with a wealth of details, and rigor- 
ous reasoning. No aspect of the question is left 
out. Cutting his way straight and sharp through the 
maze, the propositions are proved to the hilt and 
established. This portion of the argument forms 
the elaborate explanation of the initial terse  state- 
ment or Sutra. Part I contains some of the most 
important ‘‘ Sutras”? of Sankara with a view to 
intoduce him to the lay reader. The elaborate 
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explanations are not given here as they will interest 
only the few serious readers who would like to 
go into these propositions more fully. They may find 
their satisfaction in Part II, which it is hoped to publish 
later. 


Sankara has to be known in [India itself much more 
widely. Nothing else will be so life-giving and invigorating 
to the thinking part of the nation. No better antidote to 
the prevailing superstitions in the very vital field of 
religion can be thought of. As all may not have the 
patience or the grounding required to follow with relish a 
strict course of reasoning, it has been thought better to 
place before them the bare bold propositions of Sankara 
on religion. Sankara should not merely be revered and 
admired but what is more important is that his thoughts 
and teachings should be more intimately and authorita- 
tively known. 


There is another advanatagein presenting the 
“Sutras” (bare propositions of Sankara) first. It will be 
like the study of the map ofa new city before one goes 
out to see it actually. This will ensure against the path 
or the bearing being lost in the mazes of. the city. It is 
better that a hold is obtained on the fundamantals ofa 
subject before one launches oneself into its intricacies. 
Further, in these days of haste and hurry, a book, small in 
size yet giving the essential and salient features, will 
generally be more welcome. 


The whole subject has been classified under four 
major heads:—Pramanas (authority or sources of 
knowledge); Karma _ (primarily _ rituals); Upasana 
(meditation to achieve prosperity) and Jnana Nishta 
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(meditation to realise Truth or God). Karma and Upasana 
constitute the Pravritti Marga (the path circling outwards). 
They are the methods inevitably adopted, while one is in 
the initial stages of religious experience. Though there is 
ceaseless activity, that cannot free us from the bonds of 
slavery to Nature. Here the Devas and even God himself 
are but the means; one’s prosperity and enjoyment the 
end. Jnana Nishta constitutes the WNivritti Marga (the 
path circling inwards). The man who was till now an 
extrovert now becomes an introvert. Now God becomes 
the end. Armed with right knowledge and_ ethical 
excellence, the march is straight onto the goal of Atman 
or God. 


The factors and details of Karma, Upasanaand Jnana 
are prescribed by the Pramanas which, for Hindu religion, 
are the Vedas orthe Srutis, This book will serve to throw 
light on the theory and practice of the Hindu religion. 
It is fundamental in this context to have a correct idea of 
the place of the Sastras, and of the vital division of the 
passages of the text into two broad categories as Vidhis 
and Arthavadas or as Vakyas and Vakyaseshas. This is 
the great contribution of Acharya Jaimini in his Mimamsa 
Sastra. 


In regard to practice, the relative values of the 
three stages of its psychological growth—Karma, 
Upasana, and Jnana Nishta have to be carefully borne 
in mind. The stages of Karma and Upasana have 
to be outgrown to attain to Jnana as one has to outgrow 
his childhood and boyhood, the inevitable stages in a 
man’s life to attain his manhood. Sankara is a past 
master both in the theory and art of devlopment of 
human personality until it bursts its shell of body and 
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mind and expands into the whole universe. This 
development of personality isto be attained by Jnana, 
a new Superconscious insight. That is why it is 
called the third eye of Siva, which destroys alk 
ignorance and illusion. That this Jnana can be attained 
by Bhakti or Raja Yoga as well isthe firm conviction 
in the Bhagavad Gita as well asin Sankara. 


A few of the sayings recur in more than one 
chapter or section. These have been repeated in-™ 
order to make the ideas relating to each section 
complete. 


Swami Atmananda 


SANKARA’S LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


1. Sankara’s life 


The Indian mind is more concerned with Truths 
than with details relating to personalities; only 
thoughts of men find recorded but not other facts 
of personalities. So it has not been possible for 
historians and literay critics to fix the dates connec- 
ted with Sankara’s life. Telang thinks that Sankara 
must have lived in the 6th century A. D.; but 
others assign him to the age of 9th century. 


But there is greater unanimity of opinion about 
certain other incidents of his life. He was born 
at Kaladi in Kerala State of a Namboodri family. 
He lost his father. early butas he was a precocious 
boy, he completed his Vedic education and Sanskrit 
studies very early in life. 


Though the Periyar river passing by Kaladi is 
not infested with crocodiles, the legend connects his 
Sanyas with a crocodile. Even in early age, Sankara 
felt the call of Sanyas but his mother was loath to 
part with her only son, the solace of her widowhood. 
One day, when the boy and his mother were bathing 
in that river, Sankara was caught by a crocodile and 
was about to die. Then he begged his mother to give 
him permission to assume Sanyas as he was in immi- 
nent danger of death. The mother gave her consent. 
But lo! A marvel happened. The crocodile realeased 
its hold on Sankara. Sankara was now a Sanyasin by 
mother’s consent and left Kaladi in search of a Guru. 

S 3. 
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He found his Guru on the banks of Narmada in 
Govinda-Pada, a _ disciple of the famous Gaud-Pada 
who had written the famous KARIKA on Mandukya 
Upanished. By 16, his studies were over and the Guru 
sent his gifted disciple to Benares to expound the pure 
and simple Hinduism of the Vedanta. 


Recognition 


Sankara came to early recognition at Benares. Pupils 
gathered round him to learn his exposition of Vedanta. 
It was during his stay at Benares that his commentaries 
on the Gita, Upanishads and the Brahmasutra of Vyasa 
came to be written and studied by his pupils. The most 
famous pupil of this group is Padmapada. 


The Chandala incident 


Even though an Advaiti who saw all the world as 
Brahman, one day, due to the force of his ingrained 
custom asa son of Kerala, he called on a Chandala to 
move off his path. The Chandala asked him whom he 
was calling off to move, the body or the soul? This opened 
the eyes of Sankara and he fell at once at the feet of the 
Chandala as if he were his Guru, and composed the 
famous ‘Manisha Panchaka’ of 5 slokas which have a 
refrain “‘he who has learnt to look upon all as Brahman, 
is really my Guru—be he a Chandala or a Brahmin.”’ 


This incident recalls to mind a similar one in Shri 
Ramakrishna’s life. One day Ramakrishna heard a 
vendor of ice-cream calling out in the street. The vendor 
was called, but Ramakrishna found him to be a Moha- 
medan. His birth asa Brahmin instinctively revolted to 
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buy an eatable from a Mlechcha. So he sent him off, 
but the deep Advaitic consciousness stung Ramakrishna 
to the quick and in an instant he recognised his fall from 
that Supreme Height in his behaviour to wound the 
Mohamedan vendor. At once he called the vendor 
back and bought of him. 


Such is the force of ingrained habits even after 
enlightenment. 


Paramahansa Parivrajaka 


The rest of Sankara’s life was spent as a wander- 
ing Sanyasin of the highest order, who has transcend- 
ed all distinctions of caste. All these travels were 
done with the sole object of preaching and teaching 
Vedantic religion. He attraeted big crowds wherever 
he went and held discussions with eminent Pandits of 
other schools of thought. In these discussions his 
aim was not to win personal victory but to establish 
Vedantic truth. So he never chose to discredit his 
Opponent and conceded whatever was acceptable to 
him in their school of thought. But oncertain vital 
points he was unyielding and held his ground with his 
clear and incisive logic reinforced by Vedic texts 
if this was a common ground. His travels extended 
practically over the whole of India, both North and 
South and East and West. One of the most famous 
of such encounters with the exponents of other schools 
of thought was the one with Mandana Mishra, the 
grent exponent of Purva Mimamsa. But this shall be 
dealt with separately. At last, he consolidated his 
work by establishlng the four Sankar Maths at Badri- 
nath, Puri, Sringeri, and Dwarka. 
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The funeral of his mother 


A small incident serves to reveal his loving heart 
and his natural human attachments. While parting 
from his mother he had givcn her his word that he 
would respect her wishes that her funeral should be 
performed by him. He got news of her last illness 
and was at her bed-side before she passed away. He 
requested the assistance of his villagers for cremating her 
dead body but the orthodoxy was as usual blind and 
unyielding. How could a Sanyasin who had left all 
Karmas perform his mother’s funeral? Even in the present 
century orthodoxy is no better. Shri Ramana Maharshi 
performed his mother’s funeral on her death at 
Tiruvannamalai; he was long execreted by the Brahmins 
of the South for this un-Sastric act. 


Sankara cutthe body of his mother and took the 
pieces to the funeral pyre. The cremation had to be 
done inthe corner of the compound of the house. The 
ruler of the place passed an edict that henceforward all 
Namboodiris shall have only similar funerals. 


Last days 


Sankara had many discussions throughout the rest of 
his life during his travels all over the country. But all 
his opponents did not take the defeat with equanimity. 
Towards the end of his life Sankara visited Assam and 
his opponent was a master of black magic as well. 
On defeat he exercised his black magic. Sankara got 
dysentry which would not get cured. Butin spite of 
this Sankara travelled to the other end of India and 
cast off his body at Kedarnath. 
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India is one: Sanskrit is the cement 


Sankara’s life, apart from all othcr achievements, 
shows that even in those far off days, all India was one in 
spite of its many regional languages and varying customs 
in the matter of dress and food. Is this binding force 
getting weaker in modern times? 


Sankara, born in a corner of South India in Kerala, 
had his higher education in Central India and established 
his fame at Benares in North India. Nowhere he went 
he felt and was treated as a stranger. 


In spite of the differences in language, dress, customs, 
and habits of food, the thought and ideals of India were 
thesame as recorded in Sanskrit. Vedas and Sastras 
were known and respected everywhere; higher life of man 
was moulded on these. Sanskrit language was known to 
the educated throughout India. Education till about a 
century ago meant familiarity and proficiency with 
Sanskrit language and literature. Till about two centuries 
ago manreached his height in every branch of thought 
and in every walk of life in India as shown by a record 
of its positive sciences. All these were recorded in 
Sanskrit and studied in Sanskrit. Sanskrit language and 
culture was thus the great unifier of India. But for 
Sanskrit Sankara could not have had his_ triumphal tours 
in India and dominated it with his thought. 


The need for his thought is not yet exhausted. They 
have to permeate India once more, nay, spread farther 
throughout the World. 
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II. SANKARA’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
Sankara and Shri Ramakrishna 


There would be few in India who would not have 
heard of Shri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and his great 
and famous disciple Swami Vivekananda who carried 
the trumpet call of the Vedanta to the farthest corners 
of the foreign lands. They were born at a time 
of spiritual crisis in Hinduism, when the Indian. 
intelligentsia in the middle of 19th century felt like 
being between the devil and the deep sea. 


The material science, the great advance in Phy- 
sics and chemistry, and rationalism had dominated the 
imagination of the West and, later on, of cducated 
India. Science and reason then found no necessity 
for God. It became a fashion to be an agnostic 
if not an atheist. But if, for any reason, one thought 
that religion had a place in life, Hindusim was the 
one least fittcd to guide and sway one’s life. Christia- 
nity was the religion, the religion of men who ruled 
not merely India but other parts of the world as well. 
Hinduism consisted of a bundle of superstitious 
practices like idol worship, caste, inequality, injustice, 
untouchability, suppression of women etc. It was fata- 
listic. Such areligion had no chance against the con- 
quering Christianity, with its preaching of fraternity 
and equality and the easy access to the Gods’s pre- 
sence. When the people of India were in the grip 
of this crisis, Ramakrishna came to the rescue. He 
showed people the heart of the Hindu religion in his 
own person. Yoga and Vedanta were not the fabri- 
cations of scheming Brahmins but held the great 
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message of India to the world, that ‘‘man is essen- 
tially divine.’ Ramakrishna proved this truth in his 
life and his great disciple not only assimilated it but 
carried this great message to the whole world. That 
is the great significance of the life of Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. 


Sri Sankara 


Sri Sankara was, in fact, Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda rolled into one. He lived inall 
a life of 32 years, while the combined life of Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda was about 64 years. 
Sri Sankara did achieve the work of both in a more 
intensive manner in half their life-time. Further, 
Sankara lived in an age when the only means of 
locomotion was by walking or with the aid of a 
bullock-cart. The marvellous achievements of Shri 
Sankara can be properly appraised by the modern 
world only in the light of the joint lives of Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda. 


Sankara s time 


Sankara’s time also was a period of great spiri- 
tual crisis in India. It was more than thousand years 
since the blessed Lord Buddha had walked and 
preached his message of compassion and the Supre- 
macy of Ethics. In fact, he preached the purest form 
of Hinduism as recorded In the Upanishads. He spoke 
of Dharma and Sangha but not of God. He discarded 
the restrictions of Varnashrama and admitted all in- 
to his fold irrespective of caste distinctions. Inthe 
course of the centuries following Buddha, Buddhists 
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had evolved rigorous logic to defend their thought 
and rid themselves of superstitions. Buddha did not 
speak of God. Their logic did not feel the necessity 
for God. In this, they too were like the thinkers and 
scientists of the 19th century, rationalists and atheists. 
But the masses among the Buddhists could not absorb 
any of this reason or atheism. They knew Buddha 
and they worshipped him as God. Gigantic idols of 
Buddha came into existance and were worshipped 
with great pomp and splendour. Buddhist Jataka 
stories became the popular fare. Grovelling supersti- 
tions gained currency and the Buddhistic monks turned 
themselves into. priests for these new ceremonies 
and the exponents of the Jataka stories. The spiritual 
life among the Buddhists was at a low ebb; the 
vigour and purity of the Blessed Lord had evaporated 
from their midst. 


Revival of Hinduism 


This was ths opportunity for the revival of 
Hinduism. The Hindu thinkers availed themselves of 
this favourable opportunity. The fountain-head of 
Hindu religion was the Vedas and a new life was 
given to the teachings of the Vedas by Jaimini and 
his follower Kumarilabhatta. The Vedic religion was 
codified into the Sutras of the Purva Mimamsa and 
the Vedic rituals and sacrifices once more gained a 
position of honour and spread among the massses. As 
they won their admiration, Kumarilabhatta aimed at 
beating the Buddhists at their own game. He _ learnt 
logic under a great Buddhist master and defended 
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the Vedas with that logic. For the Hindu masses who 
could not stand the logic, he prescribed sacrifices in 
their most exaggerated forms. 


Thus, at this time, just before the advent of 
Sankara, India also was in a great spiritual crisis and 
dryness. The people, able to think, were caught 
between the Buddhistic logic and atheism on the one 
hand and the subtle interpretation of the Mimamsa 
on the other; the masses were caught between Hindu 
Puranas and the Buddhistic Jataka stories, or gorgeous 
ceremonies before the image of Buddha or the 
elaborations of the Vedic sacrifice. A spiritual insight 
was conspicuous by its absence. Such was the 
atmosphere in India that called forth a Sankara. 


’ Sankara 


Sankara was a mystic, a philosopher and a poet-all 
rolled into one. The Upanishads were not to him as 
to Shri Ramakrishna the fabrication of wonderful 
brains. They were to him the genuine records of 
mystic experiences beyond’ the senses and the mind. 
Like Ramakrishna, he had these experiences himself. 
The Upanishads served but to confirm these. He 
built his whole philosophy on this solid rock of 
experience and could easily roam in the fairfields of 
the Upanishads. Hewas an infant prodigy. He knew 
all the four Vedas and Vedangas at a very early 
age. He mastered the _ six systems of Indian 
philosophy and knew the strength and weakness ofeach 
system. As became a mystic, he had poetic genius. Unlike 
Shri Ramakrishna, he did not shrink from any study for 
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he had to play the role of Vivekananda as well who 
was always an up-to-date scholar of his times and a 
devourer of Encyclopedia Britannica even. 


Sankara and Buddha 


The whole world admits the wonderful compassion 
of the Buddha. It is too well-known to be expatiated 
here. But it has to be emphasised that Sankara too 
had a most compassionate heart. It was not a helpless — 
goat that moved his heart. It was the misery of man 
caused by hisignorance that moved him and made 
him wander to all the four corners of India like a 
man possessed. Man did not know the _ invaluable 
mine of bliss in himself but was, in utter ignorance, 
making frantic efforts to clutch for bliss from outside, 
and thinking that wealth, woman, name and fame or 
a far off heaven will give him happiness. Sankara 
found that he was himself the fountain of bliss and 
that this was an inheritance to be claimed by ll. 
Man is ignorant of this truth and running after a 
will-o-the-wisp. Sankara’s heart was bleeding that 
man would not claim his inheritance. So he decided 
that for the rest of his life he would try his best to 
convince man of his rich inheritance in himself. 
Vivekananda spent the last eight years of his time 
wandering over America, Europe and India with the 
Same precious message. Sankara too spent the last 
eight years of his life wandering all over India from 
Kashmir and Badri in the northto Kerala and K anchi 
in the south and from Assam in the east to Dwaraka 
in the west. These he did, not in the days of trave 
facilities of 19th century, but in the dark days of the 
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eighth or ninth centuries. Would he have wandered 
like man possessed, unless he had felt for the deep 
miseries that suffered in vain, when it could be prevented 
by right knowledge and a practice based on it? 


Sankara, typical of Hindu Genius 


Trained in Yoga, Sankara was as great an adept in 
synthesis as in analysis. He had analysed the malady 
of the people of his day but he must discover the 
remedy and apply it. This he has done in a 
wonderful manner. 


As has been stated, he had mastered the four 
Vedas and the six Darsanas and his prescription must 
be based on the national inheritance. The intellectual] 
basis for his action should be built on the Vedas. 
But the heart of the Vedas was the Upanishads and 
the Gita, the compendium of the Upanishads and the 
Brahma Sutras. As becomes a great synthesiser and 
a psychologist, he would not frighten people by pro- 
ducing something strange. He would give the people 
their own beloved books but with most satisfying 
explanations. 


So his scheme was to uphold the Upanishads, 
the Gita and the Brahma Sutras of Vyasa, by his 
own commentaries. The people were won over as 
Sankara was the most brilliant supporter of the 
Vedas, so adored by them all. 


But inthe course of his commentaries on _ these 
most prized books, he used his surgical knife of 
reason and experience as he did on all the other 
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systems. The two systems, Nyaya and _ Vaisheshika, 
are spoken of as the one Nyaya system, the system 
on Logic of the Hindus. This had evolved a wonderful 
technique of logic. This was mastered by him and 
used by him not only in the discussions he held with 
Pandits all over India but also in his own 
commentaries. But he boldly held that logic alone 
would not lead to truth. The bases of logic are 
observed facts, and observation is by the five senses. 
But there is a sphere beyond the senses and mind 
just as the present-day atom is a subtle thing beyond 
the senses but not beyond the mind. The superconscious 
truths are beyond logic and thus he set a limit to 
the sphere of logic. 


He accepted a great portion of the psychology of 
the Sankhya and the Yoga systems and recommended 
Yoga as an aidto meditation. But he held that the 
plurality of souls maintained by these sages was 
contrary to the Vedas and _ invalid to this extent. 
This was an honour to the Vedas, though it be at 
the expense of these two great systems. 


Sankara and Mandana 


He dealt with Purva Mimamsa not’ merely 
theoretically in his commentaries but also concretely 
so as to be seen even by the meanest intellect. 


The greatest exponent of Purva Mimamsa of his 
day was Kumarilabhatta, a famous commentator on 
Purva Mimamsa. Sankara wished to meet him and 
have discussion with him, but it was too late. Bhatta 
was doing Prayaschitta for bccoming a disciple of 
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Buddhist teaching by deliberately burning himself in 
a big fire of chaff and husk. So Bhatta recommended 
him to his brother-in-law Mandana Mishra. 


Sankara met. Mandana Mishra at Mahishmati and 
there wasa long discussion for over 18 days at which 
Bharati, wife of Mandana was the umpire. Mandana 
had to acknowledge defeat and in his wife’s presence 
renounce the Grihastshram (house holdership) and 
take to Sanyas. 


What can be more convincing to people than this 
that the Vedic Karmas, however good they may be, 
are not sufficient and efficient to lead man to the final 
goal ? 


The intellectual argument against Karma is very 
simple. Karma is action and every action produces 
results. Karmas are finite andtheir results too are 
finite. So how can Karma produce infinite bliss, the 
objective of man? Another aspect of Karma has to 
be noted. What is created by man by his action is 
bound to get destroyed. So how can Karma give in- 
destructible bliss ? 


Here we see the supreme power of analysis of 
Sankara. But his power of synthesis was even 
greater. On this above mentioned ground of destruc- 
tibility of Karma, Sankara did not advocate the logi- 
cal step of the abolition of all Vedic Karmas. Any 
attack on this most sensitive part of the Hindu viz. 
his deference to the vedas, especially, in the days of 
Vedic revivalism against the Buddhists, would have 
been most unpopular. So the Vedic Karmas were to 
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be performed by those who desired the results of 
these Karmas and did not care for eternal bliss. 


But Sankara’s genius recognised a more funda- 
mental reason for retaining armas, which _ the 
Buddhists had not understood and which consequently 
brought ruin on their heads. Even though Buddha 
and his followers taught the 8 gold rules of conduct, 
the common masses could not feel enthusiasm about 
these alone. So came about the gorgeous worship of 
the mighty Buddha images. Sankara understood this 
well. Sankara said that the Vedas have two parts, 
the Karma Kanda and the Jnana Kanda. Both are 
equally valid. He further contended that the Mimam- 
sakas were wrong in Stating that Karma Kanda alone 
is valid. Both have to be accepted. Those who do 
not feel an inclination for Jnana practices need not, 
however, take it up. They may take up Karma Kanda 
and perform action. Action is the very nature of 
man, and not merely of children. So Sankara preach- 
ed that both Karma Kanda as well as Jnana Kanda 
should be accepted by all the Hindus; only each has 
its own appropriate time. The days of Karma were 
over for Mandana Mishra. So it was but proper that 
he should take the next higher step of the practice of 
Jnana, 1. e. concentration with  self-conrol. So 
Mandana Mishra became his great disciple, Suresh- 
waracharya, the first head of the Sringeri Math. The 
greatest glory and act of synthesis of Sankara was 
the winning over of Mandana. Mandana first met 
Sankara with great scorn and treated him with con- 
tempt. But at last he became the ardent disciple of 
Sankara. The British first treated Gandhiji, another 
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typical Hindu, also with contempt and disrespect. The 
power of synthesis of the Hindu with his great know- 
ledge of man and the world at last triumphed. The 
British became friends of Gandhiji in the end. 


Sankara’s Contribution 


Sankara’s contribution to the world of thought 
was indeed very great; in fact, he was a living embodi- 
ment of the teaching of the Gita. 


Sankara too like the Gita analysed the thoughts 
of the Upanishads and disclosed the two strats of 
thought in it. The passages relating to Karma are 
meant for the beginners of spirituality. The Karmis,. 
great superiority over materialists is that that the ritua- 
lists believe in powers higher than themselves. They 
are partially correct and _ partially wrong. They 
recognise instinctively higher powers. So far they 
are right. But they think that the higher powers are 
outside themselves while, in fact, they are but in their 
own higher selves. And consistent with their think- 
ing, they worship the outside gods to help them as the 
gods are more powerful and so could help them. So 
Karma is a psychological necessity to them and based 
on the partial perception of this truth. So Karmas will 
remain with man, only they must be purified from 
time to time; old forms like our bodies become effete. 
So new forms are created. Yajnas give place to temple 
worship. 


Panchayatana Puja 


Sankara encouraged, therefore, such of the Vedic 
rites as did not involve animal sacrifice and some 
forms of Upasanas like the Pranava Vidya. 
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But temple and worship of deities had come in- 
to the Hindu fold also, rivalling the Buddhistic shrine. 
Many new and obnoxius cults also, like the hideous 
worship of Bhairava, Shakti and Ganapathi, had come 
into vogue but had taken most gross and revolting 
forms. Here also Sankara used both his power of 
analysis and synthesis. He showed that the practices 
offended the best principles of Vedic worship and 
were 10 be given up. Pure forms were substituted in. 
the place of the vicious ones; along with these three 
Gods mentioned above, the old Murthies, Shiva and 
Vishnu were also being worshipped. Sankara _insti- 
tued the worship of all these five Gods, Sun. Ambika, 
Vishnu, Ganapathi and Shiva all on the same pedestal. 
This emphasised the idea that these are not five diff- 
ent Gods, but they are the one God worshipped in 
five different forms in different parts of India, each 
individual choosing according to his bent. Some 
wrongly think Sankara taught only Jnana and had no 
place for Karma. Sankara held that the place of 
Jnana was all important but he knew equally well 
that many could not give up Karma and they should 
be taught the most beneficial forms of Karma. Thus 
it is the Panchayatana Puja (the worship of five Gods) 
came into vogue in Smartha homes. The other name 
for this is Shiva-Puja. 


His great commentaries 


Sankara’s commentaries on the Gita, the Upani- 
shads and the Brahma Sutra of Vyasa are his greatest 
contribution to the world of philsophical thought 
and higher rcligious study. These should not be 
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mistaken for works on Theology, though they are 
written aS commentaries on Scriptural texts. The 
adoption of this form wasto impress the people of 
those times, who were so much wedded to the Vedas, 
that he was not departing from the path of the 
Rishis, as Buddha did in the people’s eyes. They 
contain elucidation of fundamental philosophical and 
religious principles in short and neat compass, so that 
the main trend of the Vedas are not missed in a 
forest of words and bewilderingly different practices. 


Further, his exposure of the weakness of the five 
other systems of philosophy came in, in their appro- 
priate places and occasions. But he accepted the 
techniques evolved by each school for investigation 
ef truth; no system has been outrightly rejected by 
him. Only their faults have been exposed, and point- 
ed out to. enable man to taketo the right path, 


Estab'ishment of Maths 


For the preservation and _ propagation of his 
teachings, Sankara established Maths almost in the 
four corners in India, at Badri in the Himalayas, 
at Puri in Orissa, at Sringeri in the South and 
Dwaraka in Gujarat in West. That these Maths 
function even to this day shows the vigour of the 
movement for the propagation of Vedanta started by 
Sankara. Sankara though born in the south had an 
all-India view-point. So the Maths were located to 
serve all parts of India. Sankara’s action in _ this 
respect corresponds to that of Vivekananda again, 
who created the Ramakrishna Order and _ established 
the Belur and Mayavati Maths before he passed away. | 
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SANKARA’S TEACHINGS 
Sankara has a modern scientific mind 


Sankara though he lived at least 12 centuries 
ago has a most modern and scientific outlook. Even 
though he seems to swear along with the Mimam- 
sakas by the Vedas, it has to be clearly understood 
that he has the greatest freedom from _ theological 
obsession. The one. statement that he wants man 
to believe from the Vedas is the statement that ‘‘soul 
is potentially divine’. Religion to him consists in 
bringing out this divinity of man latent in him. With 
him, as to others in other religions, this divinity of 
man, though hidden from the senses of man, is an 
obstinate fact of the super-consciousness. Sankara 
defines Jnana ‘‘as dependent on the object’ and not 
on the hallucinatious of the Sadhaka’s mind. 1@02° 


The potentiality of the atom when first enunciated 
by Einstein was hard to believe. Even then it was 
not a hallucination of Einstein. Later on, experiments 
proved it true. Perhaps, it has been proved tragically 
true to the world by the horrible Atom Bomb. 
Sankara’s idea of the divinity of the human 
personality can be compared to Einstein’s idea of the 
potentiality of the atom. Sankara says that this 
statement relates to an already existing thing, but not 
perceived now but which can be verified and 
experienced by proper discipline of the maind. Thus, 
he has quite a modern scientific attitude. All problms 
treated by him have been viewed by him from this 
high standpoint of experiment and verification for 
oneself. 


Bur the object of the experiment here is not a 
thing outside in the world but it is in oneself. 


IS HED 
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One’s own mind is the great laboratory. The scientist too 
has not to be tossed by passions if he is to have a 
clear vision; he has to cultivate high concentraion as 
well as freedom from passions. Then he will be able 
to verify the truth in himself. Sankara _ challenges 
those who want to question this statement of the 
Vedas to this course of discipline before it can be 
verified. An astronomer has to train himself to the 
use of the telescope and even to use more and more 
powerful telescopes before he can observe the heav- 
ens. But if anyone tells the astromer that all his 
statements about stars and heavens are all his hallu- 
cinations unless the astronomer can make him see 
these things with his naked eyes he _ will only be 
laughed at as an ignorant man. 


A similar readiness to undergo discipline in 
purity and concentration is a pre-requisite for the 
realisation of this great spiritual truth. This is the 
message of Sankara for the modern world. Divinity 
of man exists in him already; Man, by his efforts, 
has to remove the veil that hides this reality. 


According to Sankara allthe rest of the Vedas 
may be ignored by one if he so chooses. But none 
striving for a spiritual life can ignore this grand truth 
of the divinity of the soul, and the preliminary disci- 
pline to come by this grand possession in himself. 
Going to heavens etc. may be questioned but not 
attaining to divinity of the soul in oneself. 


Sankara was many-sided 


There is a tendency among the scholars to asso- 
ciate Sankara with Jnana alone. This is doing a 
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great injustice to him. No doubt, even to this day, 
Sankara is the most excellent propounder of the 
Jnana Yoga. But that was only a part of his work 
and himself. 


Sankara has not merely written the commenta- 
ries on Prasthanatraya (the three basic works) but he 
is the author of innumerable Stotras of great poetic 
excellence and of feeling for and devotion to God. 
These are perhaps more popular among the people of 
India than are his commentaries. Sankara charac- 
terises Jnana Nishtha itself as an extreme ardour to- 
wards realisation of the soul. The Jnani has to be full 
of feeling, and emotion and aviditity to realise the 
truth. Jnana of Sankara is never a cold study of 
books or cleverness in discussing Sastras. It is a 
warm-hearted attempt and _ striving to realise the 
truth. When this attitude is turned towards the 
personal god, it becomes Bhakti. To think of Sankara 
as all-Jnana and no-Bhakti is to misjudge him and 
ignore a good deal of his most popular Stotras. 


Another charge that is made against Sankara is 
that he was against all Karma, Sankara has no doubt 
stated the rituals and Jnana run on opposite direc- 
tions. But he was for all-Yatna (intense striving) to 
conquer the mind. He was for all-effort to relieve 
the ignorance of men, man‘s greatest enemy. All 
the last sixteen years of his life were devoted exclu- 
sively for this service of man by means of Jnana. He 
was aS good a Karma Yogin as Buddha himself. His 
life was, in fact, a complete synthesis of Jnana, 
Bhakti, and Karma Yogas as the Gita is. He wasa 
complete demonstration of the teachings of Gita. 
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Sankara is perhaps one of the least under- 
stood of the great Acharyas even among the Sanskrit- 
knowing public. But because of his strictly scientific 
attitude of mind, his deep grasp of the fundamentals of 
religion and lucid exposition, he is the one Acharya who 
will easily appeal to the modern mind. In the interests 
of pure religion, not merely of Hinduism, it is necessary 
that this modern age should read and understand him 
better. 


He is one of the boldest thinkers the world has ever 
known. In the course of his meticulous exposition of 
the nature of the Eternal Truth, he seems merciless in his 
exposure of the foibles of the popular Hindu religion of 
his times. His one endeavour was to bring out the fnnda- 
mentals of the Hindu religion out of the tangled web of 
Hindu religious literature. He has a most comprehensive 
and elevated view of the human personality. Even in his 
eagerness to bring to the limelight the higher but hidden 
aspects of his personality, he never forgets that the 
common man is on the merciless grip of his lower nature: 
So he comes down to the level of the common man to 
raise him up. 


Ethics superior to Rituals 


While allowing for rituals, their indispensable place 
in the childhood of a religious life, he was uncompromising 
in his insistence that only on the basis of strict and 
advanced ethical life can the super-structure of spiritual 
or religious life of realization of God or the Self be built 
up. Rituals and Swadharma are the essential atmosphere 
for the practice of detachment. But performance of 
rituals as such does not lead to this detachment; there is 
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a method of doing it in a proper attitude of mind which 
helps to evolve this detachment. This in turn paves the 
way for an easy ethical life. 


Sankara’s Synthetic Genius 


Sankara has in a full measure the characteristic 
genius of the Hindu to assimilate and absorb whatever 
is health-giving in the atmosphere about him. Mimamsa- 
kas, in their enthusiasm for rituals which were regarded 
by them as their Kamadhenu, characterized the Upa- 
nishads as mere Arthavada (panegyrics) necessary to 
emphasise the importance of rituals, but leading to no 
independent thought. Sankara in his admiration for the 
Vedanta was not oblivious of the achievements of the 
Mimamsakas in the science of interpretation of the 
Vedic texts. 


One of the great glories of the Hindu religious thinkers 
was that, though they all based their Siddhantas on the 
authority of the Vedas, they were not fundamentalists like 
the followers of the Bible or Koran. No school of Hindu 
religious thought accepted the necessity to regard every 
sentence of the Vedas as equally authoritative and so to 
be justified to the people. They classified Vedic sentences 
into two broad categories: (1) Vidhi (commands or 
injunctions) and (2) Vidhisesha and Arthavada (supple- 
ments of panegyrics). This original and bold conception 
saved them from many of the pitfalls of the fundamenta- 
lists of other religions. 


I fear many of us Hindus, who are naturally devoted 
to all kinds of our own Scriptures, do not understand or 
realize the very existence and much less the importance of 
this basic principle of interpretation. So we are misled to 
believe that every sentence of the Vedas has to be justified 
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at its face value. We forget that Jaimini, who is still the 
Acharya for most of us and who built up his edifice of ritua- 
lism onthe sheer authority of the Vedas, regarded the 
whole body of the Mantras and all the Upanishads 
as Vidhisesha or Arthavada. According to him, the 
statements and propositions in the hymns and_ the 
Upanishads need not be taken seriously at their face 
value. They are there only in some way to. subserve 
the text on rituals. This led Jaimini into the pitfall 
of ignoring the grand thought and life taught by 
Vedanta. While we also follow Jaimini into the pit, 
we forget the great lesson that he taught in regard to 
the texts. We forget that later religious literature, 
the Itihasas, Puranas and _ others, do abound in 
Arthavadas and are not to be given a uniform authori- 
tativeness. 


Sankara accepted this division and most of the 
other rules of interpretation forged by Jaimini. But 
his view of the Vedas was fundamentally different. 
Sankara regarded the Vedas as Jnapaka or revealing 
the truths while Jaimini recognized them as Karaka 
or mandatory with dire consequences on disobedience. 
But while Jaimini’s view leads to exclusion of the 
hymns and the Upanishads, Sankara’s comprehended 
all parts of the Vedas alike in its scope. Both Karma 
Kanda and Jnana Kanda were equally authoritative. 
Another vital difference between the Acharyas in the 
cannons of interpretation was the test of Pramanya. 
Sankara’s test on this runs as follows:— 


4 Aleaeq Fecaeqieqaia fHATHATEATA AT UTATOUPIT OTA | 


fe aféstfzaameafgarateaiceeag | 


Taalfed Tus asTaA | «aA AIfET AIAN | 
. (Bhasya on Br. Up. I. iv. 7) 
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‘‘The test of the authority or otherwise of a 
passage is not whether it states a fact or an action 
but its capacity to generate certain and fruitful know- 
ledge. A passage that has this is authoritative; while 
the: one that lacks it is not.’ This test, again, is 
beautifully comprehensive and inclusive; Jaimini’s test 
included only the injunction of Karma _ Kanda. 
Sankara’s test includes these injunctions of Karma 
Kanda as_ well as the emphatic assertions of Jnana 
Kanda. These are admirable instances of Sankara’s — 
genius for the synthesis of differing ideologies. 


But Sankara’s penetrating intellect knew where to 
stop in this synthesis or inclusion of ideas; he 
emphatically demolished the Siddhanta of Jaimini that 
Karma alone and by itself was the Kamadhenu in 
religious life. But, as already stated above, he accepts 
that it had its inevitable place in the early stage of 
the religious or spiritual growth of man. Here is a 
good instance of his catholicity. Similar was_ his 
relationship with the other four Darsanas. The 
technique evolved or adumbrated by other famous 
schools of thought was mostly accepted, nay, used by 
him in his exposition of Vedanta; but the untenable 
Siddhantas or conclusions were exploded without 
mercy. 


His Scientific Attitude 


But what will appeal most to the modern man is 
Sankara’s strictly scientific attitude to religion. The 
ambition of science is to reveal the truths of the 
external nature; the field of religion is the disclosure 
of the still more marvellous truths of the internal 
nature of man. Sankara is a master-expounder of 
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the’ latter.’ "The «scienée* of today’ has in a’ sense 
become transcendental; but naturally its field is the 
outside world. The most important domain of the 
present day science is the mighty atom, far beyond the 
ken of senses of man. Science has become less 
dogmatic than it was in the 19th century, one is 
not sure to what more subtle depths it may be 
taken. 


In a similar manner the special field of explora- 
tion of our Rishis was the inner man, his conscious- 
ness. But this was also transcended. The Scriptures 
reveal the truths relating to the super-consciousness in 
ourselves and ultimately of the whole universe. As 
illustrated by the life of Mahatma Gandhi, soul force 
is even mightier than the explosive force of the 
atom. We are glad that the more thoughtful in all 
the nations are now in a mood to listen to and 
think about the great truth of the Atma. 


The marvellous feat of Sankara is that he has 
tested the truths of religion by the very same 
standards as have been adopted by science. The two 
tests of science are that it can be verified, and that 
it is universal. Sankara states that the culmination 
of religious i. e. ethical discipline is the experience 
or realization of the Self or the Supreme here and 
now’’.: 


“‘aqualeayy aga se GATT | ” 
“aqualqaracalg, ydatdfagacalad A AMaATAeaAL ”’ 
“Tt is true because of one’s own _ experience’’. 


“Brahmajnana is the experience of an existing entity 
as the culmination of a course of discipline’. He 
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Says that this realization is in glaring contrast to the 
‘“‘attainment of Heaven by means of sacrifice’. The 
attainment of Heaven has to be accepted merely on 
the authority of the Vedas. It cannot be experienced 
here and now. So doubts about its reality are not 
quite out of place. 


But the experience of the Self is not easy. Even 
in the intellectual sphere the theory of Relativity is 
beyond the comprehension of 99% of the educated or 
intelligent p2ople. A comprehension of this difficulty 
must make it plain why the more subtle experience 
of the realization of the Self or God is beyond the 
depths of 99.99% of the people. There are not 
many Einsteins nor are there many Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsas or Ramana Maharshis. 


Another characteristic of science is that a 
Scientific phenomenon is not unique but universal. If 
an atom can be split in America, Americans are 
easily prepared to concede that Russians too can split 
it. Christians believe that Christ is unique. He is a 
‘a yat a ufasafa’ Mohammedans think Mohamed 
is the one Prophet; he is unique. According to 
Sankara, these are but examples of realized souls 
and there is to be repetition of such prophets. only 
these must have gone through a_ severe course of 
ethical discipline and, by their intensive purity and 
concentration, transcended the bounds of ordinary 
consciousness. 


Thus Sankara brings to bear quite a_ scientific 
mind in his exposition of religion. Even though he 
lived in what may be termed as the medieval times, 
he is more modern than many of the modern 
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Scientists in his conception and treatment of religion. 
There is nothing to be wondered at if Sankara is. 
not properly known in Europe or America. But the 
great pity is that his excellence is not realised in 
his own land of Bharatavarsha. 


So a humble attempt is being made to place be- 
fore the readers his ideas on many aspects of religion 
in his own words. 


Why not understood ? 


Two causes have contributed to the prevailing 
State of ignorance regarding Sankara’s teachings. 


The standard works of Sankara are his commen- 
taries on the Gita, the Upanishads andthe Bramha-- 
Sutras. The traditional way of learning permitted 
the study of these only after a fairly elaborate course 
of study of Sahitya (Literature), Vyakarana (Gram- 
mar), Nyaya (Logic) and Mimamsa. It cannot be 
denied that a fair grasp of their tech nique is no doubt 
necessary for the comprehension of Sankara’s Bhasyas 
on the Prasthanatraya. But in this scheme of 
studies two serious mishaps happen. In studying 
these auxiliaries many theories, put forth by these 
Sastras on serious problems and which have been 
exploded by Sankara, are accepted as gospel truths 
by the beginner. How Mimamsa is dangerously mis- 
leading in two or more important matters has been 
shown above. Secondly, often enough the Sanskrit 
Study ends with these auxiliaries or their higher 
studies and Vedanta is not taken up atall, with the 
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result’ that the students of Sanskrit are not benefited 
by the flood of light thrown by Sankara on these 
exploded topics. 


Another disadvantage to a student of Vedanta is 
that Sankara has given his expositions of many seri- 
ous subjects and propositions while commenting on 
the text of these great books. No one can find out 
easily where an important topic has been dealt with. 
The methods adopted by Sankara has thus no corres- 
pondence to the systematic and logical development 
of successive topics that we are accustomed to in 
great modern philosophical or even scientific works. 
Even so, the fundamental propositions of Sankara, which 
are his own contributions to the Indian philosophical 
thought, lie like a needle in a haystack. 


It would be a service to the world of religion and 
philosphy if these thoughts are picked up and given 
in a systematic manner in his own words. My humble 
effort is to render this service. 


It would be a greater service to the beginners of 
a study of religion and _ philosophy in general and 
Hindu thought in particular that his marvellous yet 
simple conceptions on the fundamentals of this impor- 
tant subject are placed before them as the first sub- 
ject of study even before their thoughts are warped 
by exploded theories of other famous and popular 
thinkers. The weapons forged by these latter teachers 
are indeed very useful for aclear grasp of the Sanskrit 
Sastric literature; but the fact still remains that their 
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Siddhantas (conclusions) have not stood the test of 
Sankara and so could much less stand the onslaughts 
of modern science. Sankara’s Siddhantas can _ success-- 
fully withstand these. 


CHAPTER } 
AND THE PLACE OF SCRIPTURES 


INTRODUCTION 


Ordinarily a man is familiar with only two Pra- 
manas or sources of knowledge: Pratyaksha (direct 
experience gained through the senses) and Anumana 
{reasoning or logic. Modern science also does not 
accept any more. But all religions alike claim as 
their basis the Revelation or Sabda (oral instruction). 
Sankara gives full weight to each of these three. 


But Sankara does not touch anything which he 
does not illumine. He declares that the three Pra- 
manas are complementary and never conflicting; each 
furnishes us with knowledge of the universe which 
the other two are not able to give. Each is a com- 
plete authority in its own sphere but is impotent in 
the spheres of the other two. Sankara posits a field 
beyond Pratyaksha and Anumana, beyond - sense- 
experience and reason; the Vedas or Sabda furnish 
us with the knowledge of the super-conscious sphere. 
The sub-conscious sphere is the source of instincts of 
man and animals. 


He contends that the Vedas are no authority in 
the sphere of sense-knowledge even though Vedas may 
contain records of Pratyaksha. In no case can it 
supersede our direct experience nor contradict reason. 
So according to Sankara, Sastras or the Vedas supple- 
ment science and can never come into conflict with 
it nor supplant it. 
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Veda not the ““Command”’ of God 


Another daring proposition of Sankara may 
shock rudely the popular idea prevalent not merely 
among the Hindus but aslo among all other rellgions 
as well. His proposition is that the Scriptures or the 
Vedas are not the ‘“‘command’”’ of God and so are not 
mandatory. His dictum is that the Vedas are Jnapaka 
and not Karaka; they reveal and do not command. 
The Vedas reveal superconscious truths as_ science 
reveals the truths of the world of senses. Man 
may make use of this knowledge and be the richer 
for it; else he may continue to be the animal that 
he is. 


Just as the ear can but hear and theeye see, 
but each cannot take up the work ofthe other, so do 
the Vedas convey knowledge in a_ sphere different 
from that of science. They are in fact complemen- 
tary as already stated. So if the world will be con- 
tent with the gains from science alone, the world 
will be a big loser. Such a world, choosing volun- 
tarily to be blind, will deny itself the treasures of 
the world of spirit. The world refusing to go beyond 
science has been confronted by the monster of the 
Atom Bomb. 


It is remarkable that, unlike other religious 
teachers, Sankara has based many of his important 
propositions like Adhyasa (super-imposition), limita- 
tions of Karma, and the power and efficiency of Jnana 
on Drishta (ordinary experience) and not on _ the 
Vedas. The one and perhaps the only one proposi- 
tion that he asks us to believe on the authority of 
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the Vedas, is the identity of the self with Brahman and 
and its corollary Sarvatmabhava, that Atman is one with 
the whole universe. 


He wants us to begin with belief but to end, as 
science does, with experience. What is accepted from the 
Vedas asa working theory is to be verified in one’s own 
life. The means prescribed is a life of absolute purity and 
intensive meditation out of eagerness for Truth. The Truth 
is not to be created by our practice; it is there already; 
purity and meditation wear away our spritual blindness ; 
the omni-present and effulgent Truth then shines in 
our hearts. [Sankara has, in fact, made other contribu- 
tions to Mimamsa (science of interpreting texts), besides 
what has been referred to above. It is sad to state that 
they have not yet been popularly recognised and apprecia- 
ted; only a few of these have been dealt with in this 
chapter ]. 


The three Pramanas accepted alike by the Six Schools 
of Indian philosophy (Shad Darsana) are (1) direct sense 
perception called Pratyaksha, (2) reason called Anumana 
and (3) Sabda (sound) or Sruti (what is heard). 


The art of writing had not come into vogue in ancient 
times. The spiritual experiences of the Rishis were trans- 
mitted to posterity orally by the medium of words (Sabda 
or sound) and these constitute the Vedas. Sothe Vedas 
were called Sabda (sound uttered by one) and also 
Sruti (sound heard by the other). 


The Vedas were very rigorously preserved and orally 
handed down; this is the practice even today. But the 
Vedas have come in print in the last one century or so. 
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Pramanas in General 


2. FF gst aqugy ATA, gsecqle Va | 
S. B. 4-1-2 Br. 4-3-6. 


Facts of perception cannot be challenged on the 
ground of improbability because they have been 
perceived. 


Note: 


When the sense experience is valid, it cannot be 
questioned. The most proper thing is to accept 
facts. Arguments are, in fact, based on facts. Even 
the Vedas cannot controvert direct experience. | 


2. 4 fe nese aaqaTat afd wea | 
Br. 4-3-6. 


Certainly perception cannot be  niullified by 
inference. 


2. Fa agara veasfada aad ona | 
Br. 2-1-20. 


An inference is no authority as against perception. 


Note: 


A famous story from the life of Galileo will be 
a good illustration of Pratyaksha Pramana as against 
Anumana and will make the meaning clear. There 
was a dispute among learned scholars of Galileo’s 
times as to whether a dead fish or a living fish would 
reach the ground sooner when dropped from the top 
of a tower. The dispute raged long and _ fierce. 
Young Galileo was a witness to the unceasing battle 
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of words. He got up the “‘leaning tower of Pisa” 
with two fishes, one living and the other dead, and 
dropped. them down simultaneously. The _ scholars 
perceived that both touched the ground at the same 
time. Their perception (Pratyaksha) silenced them. 
Their reasoning (inference) had no further use on the 
matter under controversy. 


¥. vafasaqerfin fe varoria stariead | 
Br. IL. 1-20. 


The means of knowledge are powerful in their 
own respective spheres like ear etc. 


Note: 


The ear can hear but not see. The eye can see 
but not hear. Each organ. gives the knowledge of 
a different phase of the world. This is an analogy 
to better comprehend Nos. eu 9(a) and eat 9(b). As 
the eye, nose and ear have different spheres of know- 
ledge, so also all the three Pramanas (perception, 
reasoning and Sabda) have distinctly different spheres. 
Sabda or Sruti does not refer to anything within the 
sphere of the senses or reason. Conversely, an ex_ 
press Vedic statment, even when it seems to contradict 
experience or reason, has to be accepted as its sphere 
transcends these two. See No. 17. 


GF a OAT GATOTearn fAeqaza | 
Br. I-20. 


And one means of knowledge does not contradict 
another. 
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Note: 


Eyes, nose, ear, etc. do not contradict each other. 
They are in fact supplementary. Man _ has a richer 
experience of the world because of the five senses. 
If cne of them is not there, he is the poorer for it. 
Similarly, Sabdapramana deals with a sphere  differ- 
ent from that. of the other two. These are to be 
taken as supplementing one another and not contra- 
dicting each other. Sabda may seem to contradict 
but it is not really so. 


&. GAIOTeatifasaaa GWaToTeat aoafa | 
Br. II-20. 


The scope of one source of knowledge is what is 
not within the scope of other sources of knowledge. 


0, Bfafacte -arararacaraqare | 
Br. [V-3-22. 


Any reasoning that contradicts the Sruti is a 
fallacy. 
Notes: 


Valldity of a sruti statement cannot be questioned, 
not only by the senses but by reason also. The 
sphere of reason is within consciousness while that of 
the Vedas is above it. 


Sabda Pramana (Vedas)—its Scope 


C. Saad Aisatead Aeareror srfaateay | 
Ai. Intro. 
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What is not automatically or naturally known 
has to be instructed by Sastra. : 


Note: 


This will apply even to our books on _ science; 
they convey information to man on matters not so 
ordinarily evident to him, but they nevertheless con- 
vey useful information. This is a feature which it 
shares in common with the Vedas as will be seen in 
No. 12 and in the next one. 


Qu. Afaey alsdfecarafass faaratcaad fafaag | 
Thai II-6. 


Srutis (Vedas) are the means to furnish us with 
knowledge of spheres of existence beyond our senses. 


aft. sfara a: gato adtfegafasafasatcaat | 
S. B. 2-3-1. 


The Vedas constitute our source of knowledge 
about truths beyond our sense-perception and mind. 


Note-9 (a) and (bd): 


These explain why we have to go beyond our 
physical sciences. The world or universe is not 
exhausted by what is perceived by our senses and by 
our reason based on perceptions. The recent researches 
into the atomic structure have disclosed an aspect of 
the world undreamt of by man. Similarly the mind 
of man is not exhausted by his consciousness. There 
are spheres in man beyond his’ consciousness. The 
Sub-conscious is one such region, but there is a 
more important region beyond consciousness which 
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has been experienced by very pure and high souls, 
the Rishis; and the Vedas are a record of these 
experiences. 


Atomic science relates to spheres beyond the 
senses in the external world. Religion relates to spheres 
beyond consciousness in the constitution of the internal 
world of man himself. 


go. Aggicada SItaerfeaed sarata Hatfor fagad area 
Tt Sicarfeaca earfyag | 
Tai 1-11. 
Being compelled to recognise the existence of the 
various factors of action, the Scriptures prescribe 
various Karmas (rituals). It does not (here) deal with 
the reality of these factors. 


Note: 


Sankara’s firm opinion is that Karmas do. not 
lead to Truth. Yet they are found in the Vedas. So, 
are not rituals and everything connected with them 
equally valid as truth? Sankara contends that the 
Vedas do not declare them as leading to Truth. Man 
feels impelled to act, believing in the reality of multi- 
plicity. The Vedas only prescribe means to. satisfy 
this impulse. It does not deal with the reality or 
otherwise of the factors of Karma in Karma Kanda. 


92. BTeAe Tale Galan fara | 
S. B. 3-1-15. 


The Vedas are our authority for our knowledge 
of right Karmas and wrong Karmas. 
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Note: 


Mimamsakas hold that natural acts, like suckling 
a child or feeding it or nursing it when sick, however 
good they may be, cannot be called Dharma. There 
must be the element of a@ygdat (something not seen 


before, say, not in common with animals) in Dharma. 
So what is declared by the Vedas alone (and not found 
in nature) is Dharma; and what is prohibited by the | 
Vedas is Adharma. Smritis (manuals on rituals etc.) 
written by Rishis are also a secondary source of 
Dharma. This definition has been widened by Vedan- 
tins as has been done by the Gita. Before the Gita, 
sacred acts were of a category different from secular 
acts; this difference was done away with in the Gita. 
Vedic Karmas, no _ less than natural acts, cause 
bondage. But both these, done without attachment to 
fruits, will serve to help man out of bondage. 


Vedic Karmas serve to bring their own _ special 
results as stated in the Gita. 


Jnana Kanda 
Introduction to No. 12: 


Here has to be pointed out a great contribution 
made by Sankara to the Mimamsa Sastra. He has 
given a definition of Pramana Vakya (authoritative 
sentence in a long text) which not only _ includes 
Jaimini’s definition but goes far beyond it to cover 
portions which Jaimini has expressly excluded as 
merely declaratory. Jaimini’s dictum is ‘‘the aim of 
the Vedas being the performance of Karma, passages 
not germane to Karma are of no use or importance’’. 
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As a result of this, the whole of the Upanishads was 
considered beneath notice by Jaimini. 


Here is given Sankara’s definition of Pramana 
Vakya. 


92. FT ATeqed qeeqraqregia fHal-areara AT YAToaT- 
uTAIog eit, fe afe? fafeaaneafgarateata- 
Scag | oaaafta acwnt atzg, aa arfed 


ATSUATTA | 
Br. 1-4-7. 


The test of the authority or otherwise of a 
passage is not whether it states a fact or an action 
but its capacity to generate certain and fruitful know- 
ledge. A passage that has this is authoritative and 
one that lacks it is not. 


Note: 


Mimamsakas hold that only ‘‘imperative  sen- 
tences’” found in the Vedas are Pramana Vakyas. 
They are the commands of the Vedas to _ perform 
something or abstain from others. Mere declaratory 
sentences leave us cold. So they are of no _ value 
for our conduct. 


According to them, Upanishads belong to this 
latter category and as such are worthy of no consi- 
deration. 


But Sankara asks: Does not Atma Jnana, know- 
ledge of the true nature of one’s. self, have the 
great result of destroying ignorance and misery? Are 
not these results more important than obtaining 
wealth or going to Heaven? 
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Do not the Upanishads emphasise the glories of 
Atman? Do they leave us in any doubt about it? 
And do not sentences in the Upanishads convey the 
purport of the glorious nature of Atman as _ the 
sentence in Brahmana portions of the Vedas conveys 
sense about the purport of the performance of 
Karmas? 


So the test of authority of a sentence or other- 
wise is not its reference to Karma. But thetest is, 
Do they convey clear and undoubted ideas? Do they 
convey that a result can be achieved by its know- 
ledge? Then they are to be accepted whether they 
relate to Karma or are mere statements of reality. 


This dictum of Sankara comprehends Karma _ also 
in its wide bosom, while it brings in the Upanishads 
as a serious matter for discussion and understanding. 
Sankara, as usual, is all-inclusive and not destructive. 
He comes to fulfil and not to destroy. 


Because of the limited definiton of Pramana Vak- 
yas, the Upanishads were necessarily excluded from 
consideration and interpretation by the Mimamsakas. 
So it was left to the Vedantins to interpret the por- 
tion thus excluded. Hence, the Uttara Mimamsa had 
to come into existence. 


Sankara in the definition given here has improved 
on that of the Mimamsakas as it includes also the 
subject-matter of Karma Kanda. For Sankara both 
Karma Kanda and Jnana Kanda have a definite place 
in the evolution of man, each serving a purpose @ 
its own. 
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93u. aequfaaias deqted fag arearona | 
Br. 1-3-1. 


It is established that the Vedas delineate the 
nature of reality and they have it as their ultimate 
aim. 


92a. areatfaana vata, s¢ gscutad, s¢ afascuiag sfa 


areqataaeaeafaasifheatea: | 
Br. 2-1-20. 


The Scriptures only do this much; they point out 
or reveal what leads to good and what leads to evil, 
thereby indicating the particular relationships that 
subsist between the various ends and their appropriate 
means. 


Note: 


Here Sankara gives the new viewpoint to the 
ccmmands of Kaima Kanda. The various Vedic coms 
mands too are brought into line with the dictum 
that the Vedas are mere statements revealing truth. 
These commands, in fact, reveal the means to obtain 
various ends. 


@8. Aaa Tey (alqAseasftat:) yatsscha wa 
AYYATEAETG | 
$.11 BI ql 1-25-38, 


It is not necessary for one whose strength is 
reliance on Scriptures that he should accept all things 
perceived by the senses as real. 


Note: 


' Vedic truths or dicta have, as their source, the 
superconscious experience Of Rishis. These truths 
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relate to a sphere of existence beyond sense-experi- 
ence and reason. Ordinary experience tells us that all 
men and things are entirely separate from one 
another: the Vedas say aq wfeae aa (all different 
things are in truth Brahman.) This is so astounding 
a statement that man finds it difficult to believe and 
accept it as it flatly contradicts his experience. 


But what has to be remembered here is that the 
Vedic dictum does not speak of ordinary sense-expe- 
rience. An adherent of the Vedas need not and 
Should not be shocked _ at such a_ statement 
contradicting the senses. 


According to Sankara there are not many such 
dicta in the Vedas. The one quoted above is the 
most important, a variation of it is lal aaaarge: 


(Jiva indeed is Brahman and not different from it). 
The Christians, why, even the Dvaitis among the 
Hindus, consider the statement as blasphemous. 


There can be unity of all inspite of and even in 
the face of staring multiplicity. Are not the leaves, 
twigs and branches of a tree, one with the tree? 
Certainly leaves are different from each _ other. 
Leaves are different from twigs and branches; yet, 
inspite of these differences, they all come in, in the 
correct conception of the tree. Inspite of the multipli- 
city, the tree includes them all. So too, Brahman 
includes all. 


It must be sadly confessed here that, inspite of 
a great touch-stone furnished by Sankara for testing 
the worth of Sastras, many customs repugnant to 
our ethical sense are being upheld as partof the 
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Sastras on the strength of No. 14 It is an 
abuse of this saying to say that certain religious. 
texts give sanction for practices like untouchability, 
exclusion of certain castes and people from temples. 
in India (as of Negroes from schools in America), pro- 
hibition of marriage outside caste and many morally 
repulsive rituals like goat-sacrifice at Kali temples— 
these all have the sanction of religious texts. The 
customs are upheld on the ground that these religi- 
ous texts have their sanction from spheres beyond 
senses and have to be accepted and followed even 
though they may seem repugnant. 


This is a most flagrant abuse of religious texts. 
Even some vital propositions of the sages Kapila and 
Patanjali were rejected by the all-inclusive Sankara 
in those parts of their teaehings where they impinged 
on the Great Truthof the Unity of all. 


The sage Kapila has systematised Hindu meta- 
physical thought, specially the higher psychology in his 
Sankhya Darsana. The sage Patanjali is the author 
of the Yoga Darsana, the most authoritative treatise 
on what may be termed as applied psychology of the 
Hindus. These Darsanas are two out of the six 
famous Hindu Darsanas. Both the systems accept the 
plurality of souls, inpite of their acceptance of the 
soul’s capacity for infinite perfection. Sankara’s 
remark about sage Kapila (S.B. 2-1-1) inspite of the 
great deference paid to him, is ‘‘sfqat fe 4 watfedeaqatta - 


aquead ad: efqsaea acfaega” 
‘‘Kapila does not deduce or allow for the great truth 


that the one Atman pervades all. So the treatise of 
Kapila is contrary to the Vedas’. So Sankara, even 
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though all-inclusive, unhesitatingly rejects the con- 
clusion of sage Kapila, about theplurality of soul, 
while accepting the great technique evolved by the 
sage in his treatise. Similarly, while accepting practi- 
cally the whole of the Yoga Sutra asa guide for reli- 
gious practice, Sankara rejects Patanjali’s proposition of 
plurality of souls waa aiq: wegad: (S.B. Il-1-3) (So Yoga 
is refuted). 


Here is a great lesson for the modern world. The 
one great Truth of the Upanishads, the supreme unity 
of All(see No. 264) should be the Mantra of 
the whole world. The basis of all ethics is this great 
truth. All our faith and action should be on this 
basis. This is the touch-stone on which the truth 
or otherwise of religious practices mentioned in the 
Sastras has to be tested. Similarly, very many of the 
beliefs and practices found in so-called religious texts 
have to be discarded in so far as they militate against 
“unity of all’? and ethics. The rest of the teachings 
alone in the text books may be accepted and followed. 
The abuse of the saying given above should not be 
allowed but guarded against. 


eu. aap fe aed a g Fite safe feafa: | 
Br. 1-4.10. 


Indeed it is an accepted principle that Scriptures 
are only informatory (revealing truths) and_ not 
mandatory (issuing commands). 


Note: 


(a) Scriptures like other sciences reveal to us 
truths which we did not know. This is what is meant 
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by ‘informative’ or ‘revelatory’. They do not create 
atruth nordo they compel us to do something or 
prohibit us from doing some other thing. (b) There 
are Acharyas who have attempted the interpretation 
of the Vedic texts. The first is Jaimini. The sheet- 
anchor of his school of thought is that the Vedas teach 
us about rituals, a knowledge of which is not gained 
by us instinctively or from our sense experience or 
reasoning. The vital sentences of the Vedas are the 
commands found in thc Brahmana portion of the 
Vedas or the various Vidhi Vakyas, injunctions to do 
rituals. The other simple declaratory sentences in 
the Vedas are known as Artha Vadas or Vidhi Seshas. 
(supplements to commands). These often take the 
form of panegyrics. These latter are useful as throw- 
ing further light on the Vidhi Vakya as to the mate- 
rials to be used in the yajnas, the deities to be pro- 
pitiated, the nature of the offering, etc. etc. Because 
of this view, Jaimini’s interpretation of the Vedas ex- 
cludes the Upanishads. In his view, the Upanishads are 
Artha Vadas relating to Atman (S. B. 3-4-2). Unless. 
Atman is there to enjoy the fruits of sacrifices after 
death in heaven, people may not take to sacrifices at 
all. No more value need be attached to the Upanishads. 
The Upanishads are thus brushed aside by Jaimini. (c) 
Sankara accepts the principle of the division of sen- 
tences into two classes: (1) Vidhi Vakyas (vital sen- 
tences) and (2) Artha Vadas (Vakya Sesha or supple- 
mentary sentences ). But he extends the scope of the 
vital sentences here—see No. 15. Statements of 
truths regarding the superconscious. state, which 
contribute to bring great blessings to man, are also 
vital sentences. These too, like the statements _rela- 
ting to rituals, are not known tous by instinct or from 
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the sense-knowledge or. reason. But a knowledge of 
these has an important bearing and influence on 
our life. So these statements (not commands) are 
valid Vedic sentences—see No. 12. (d) Sankara 
goes a Step further—see No. 13 (b)—and affirms that 
the imperative sentences (Vidhis) can also be viewed 
as mere statements of the means to gain certain ends, 
say, to go to heaven after death or to obtain other 
blessings like wealth or children. (e) This dictum of 
Sankara along with some others makes the Vedas one 
of the sciences. Science also reveals truths unknown 
to us before, but they relate to the physical world. 
Similarly, Sankara makes the Vedas the science that 
reveals to us the supersensuous truths (see No. 9). 
(f) Not creative=the Vedas do not create a truth. 
In them truths are recorded. 


ga. GAINYATAT: Ba: Gees S48 eaTaTAgad: | 
| Br. 4-4-7. 


Sruti being a trustworthy authority cannot have 
recourse to subterfuge like a man. 


Note: 


‘Man is swayed by his passions; his statements are 
thereby vitiated and stray from truth. But Vedic re- 
cords are not born in an atmosphere of passions and 
are therefore trustworthy. 


a0, aaea fe facet cares grad, cafta aafasa | 
S.B. 2-1-1. 


Indeed, in its own sphere, the Vedas have inde- 
pendent authority and need no other support just as 
the Sun (requires no other aid) in the sphere of forms. 
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Note: 


As the sun reveals forms and nothing else is re- 
quired to reveal forms, so the Vedas without any other 
help reveal supersensuous truths. According to Sankara, 
the Upanishads contain only one truth ‘‘Atman is 
Brahman’’. Neither senses nor reason can serve to 
bring this truth to man. Sruti is quite independent of 
reason and that alone has to be accepted as our 
authority for the grand declaration-see No. 4. 


9c. GeaTatagycalg AAlaTa | 
Tai, <1-11. 


Srutis reveal the means to attain various ends of 
man. 


Note: 


Man feels the want for many other things than 
God-realisation or self-realisation. Karma Kanda sup- 
plies these other needs of man. Man may resort to 
them if he has sufficient faith in them or thinks them 
worth having—see No. 13(b). 


Limitations of Sabda Pramana (Veda) 


92. FT OTtaTfae ae”g od faadfag at aefa safaar | 


Self-realisation (through the practice of Brahma 
Vidya) does not create the Supreme Reality nor does 
it alter it. 


Note: 


Brahma Vidya, realisation that Atman is Brahman, 
is the most valuable asset of man. But by realisation 
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Brahmanhood of Atman is not created nor Atman’s 
nature altered. Weaving creates cloth, Polishing makes 
a brass plate shine and thus alters the dull appearance 
of the plate. On the other hand, realisation, i.e. 
Brahma Vidya does not create something new or in 
any way alter the nature of the Atman. 


Qo. a fe aeaafacta wa: grated | a fe afraaait 
Kara: agra: sf gaa ward saa | 
G. 18-66. 


Certainly Sruti (Veda) cannot be an authority as. 
against observed facts. Even if hundreds of Vedic 
texts declare that fire is cold and devoid of light, they 
cannot become an authority on this point. 


Note: 


Here Sankara shows the limitation of the Vedas or 
Sastras. They are not meant to cross their boundary 
of the super-conscious and come down and offer remarks 
about the sense world and on results of reason. 


Qk. HA: HAFTATA, FA BEI Galata Aeagae_ aad fF 
afé Fanyaratl Hsralat ATT | 
Br. II-20. 
Note: 


Sruti is merely informative; the Scriptures seek not 
to alter things but to supply information about things 
unknown, as they are. 


Note: 


The idea given in No. 18 is expressed in other 
words. here. 
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22. FT A aaa Gega: areca” | 
Br. 1-4-10. 


Noi can a Scriptural statement impart any power 
to a thing. 


23. AW aqaa areay faa ual 
Tai I-11. 


Even—a Vedic sentence cannot state that ‘‘one 
with a beginning is eternal.” 
QY. TT wed yarfaa aora faadafa faarsate at | 
Br. I-1-20. 


But the Scriptures neither hinder nor direct a 
person by force as if he were a slave. 


Note: 


This brings out the implications of No. 10 more 
explicitly. 


24. seared fe geo: crarfenttarg wer arfaxaea: 
Br. I]-1-20. 


We see how people disobey even the Scriptures 
because of excess of attachment. 


Note: 


The idea of some schools on Karma Kanda is that 
Veda Vidhis are like the orders of an imperial lord 
whose commands cannot be disobeyed with impunity. 
Sankara holds that they are not like the commands 
of a lord. 


S 6. 
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26. gest: caade aetefy aaafaaag gadeo 1 aed 


Z afadreiyzaa, Valea Va | 
Br. II-1-20. 


People of their own accord, guided by their own 
tastes, adopt particular means. The Scriptures. remain 
simply neutral like sunlight for instance. 


Note: 


This again elaborates the idea in Nos. 15 and 24. 
This, however, brings out the meaning of Sankara 
more clearly. Vedic dicta are only optional. If the 
ends are desired by man, the appropriate Vedic Karma 
may be done. It is entirely left to man to choose 
any Karma, if it is of value to him. 


How impersonal and eternal 


Both the schools of Jaimini and Sankara hold that 
the Vedas are without beginning and without end and 
ever-existent. Jaiminiyas hold there is no_ personality 
connected with the Vedas as their discoverer, but that 
they have been handed down from generation to 
generation and will be so continued. 


But Sankara holds that the connection of the 
Vedas with mortal personalities like the MRishis does 
not mar the eternal nature of the Vedas. According 
to him the Vedas are the records of truths, seen 
and experienced by Rishis by transcending their senses 
and mind and _ by raising themselves to the 
superconscious plane. As records of truths of the 
superconscious, the Vedas are eternal. These truths 
existed even before the times of the Rishis and would 
continue to exist even after their death. 
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Thus Sankara’s explanation is_ certainly more 
comprehensible, as his idea accords with those of 
modern scientific truths. Vedic truths, however, relate 
to higher levels. This is explained further in the 
notes coming in this section. 


— 


, ad A ; 
VW. «HeaTS aQUaAe fataatal WAT | 


Sp ft3s3, 


Even things not within the ken of our perception 
were matters of direct perception to our forefathers 
{Rishis.) 


Note: 


The Vedic truths, though not within our ken, 
were within the ken of Rishis of old. They discovered 
them as Einstein did the Law of Relativity. 


Q¢. Fa Ua Sad BUSTafafia alftraraz | 
Br. I-42. 


In the case of Yogins the mind alone is the cause 
of perception of forms etc. 


Note: 


Without any other instrument than their own 
minds, highly purified, refined and made subtle by 
Yoga, without the aid of eyes, the Yogis can see, 
They saw truth similarly. 


22. A FEGUIAI SAS AgVyA Ss ANAT | 
S. B, 1-1-2, 


sPerception of the true nature of reality is not a 
product of. man’s intellect. | 
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Note: 


The perception of the reality of a thingis an in- 
sight. It is not the activity of imagination as in the 
case of a poem by a gifted poet. The Law of Gravity 
existed even before Newton discovered it. The still 
more universal Law of Relativity existed before 
Einstein and will continue to operate. Their mind saw 
these in their reality. They are not the work of their 
imagination or ingenuity of mind as a poem or 
Radar is. Similar is the connection of Rishis with 
the Vedas. The truths existed even before they saw 
and recorded them and they will continue to exist. 
So they are eternal. They have nothing to do with 
the discoverer. They are impersonal. This view of 
the Vedas given by Sankara accords with our ideas of 
scientific truths. 


30, wpfafted aearat daeal a cafeafa:, aredtat 
aq frueayq | 
S. B. I-3-28. 


Words indicate not units or individuals but the. 
genus. The genus is eternal (The Vedas relate generah 
propositions and not particular events or things). 


Note: 


This further clarifies the idea of this section. The 
Vedas deal with laws and not with individual facts. 
Thus they are impersonal and eternal. 


Understanding by the meaning of Vedas essential 


The practice of only learning the Vedas by 
rote and not caring to know its meaning is almost 
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universally prevalent among the Vedic scholars. This 
practice is not approved of in No. 32. It is also the 
belief amongst these scholars that mere recitation of 
these Vedas without knowing their meaning is a highly 
meritorious act. It is supposed to have  Adrishta 
Phala (unseen effect). This belief is not supported 
by Sankara (see Nos. 31, 33, 34). Belief by itself has 
wonderful influence on man. Belief, the incentive to 
action, produces results undoubtedly. Sankara holds 
that the Vedas have to be understood if they are~to 
bring about results. If meaning was not _ necessary, 
why the Veda _ Bhashyas, and Jaimini and Vyasa 
sutras and the numerous commentaries on these works? 
Nos. 35 to 39 deal generally with the construction 
of sentences, inclusive of Vedic sentences. So _ they 
are a part of ‘‘Mimamsa’’. As_ the Jaimini Sutras 
came to be called Purva Mimamsa, Vyasa Sutras 
when they came to be framed were called Uttara 
Mimamsa (see notes to No. 12). 


32, afaatratsafaqd: sa: aecqugy:, slead | 
Br. [-3.1. 


As in common life, (in Scriptural matters also) it 
is but proper that not an incorrect understanding 
leads to welfare. 


32. qserdcara aeaasy agiaaiaqaed efa feafa: | 
S. B. III-4-6. 


Study by repetition has a seen purpose. Itis an 
agreed canon that it ends only with a comprehension 
of the meaning. 


33. 4 WecHTy adeqed dyafa yeqidalsara | 
Br. I-4-10. 
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The mere word does not constitute the object in 
its reality, Word is different from denoted object. 


39. afaatasiara aa:utca: farsa a 


afasegrftag gare 
Br. I[-3-8. 


Correct comprehension of the Vedas leads to well- 
being and erroneous notions, as we find, lead to 
evil. 


24, 47 aqua aaa geaegardeq yeu efa sfraq 


atarofaart faa | 
S. B. IV-3-14 


Indeed when literal meaning is inappropriate, no 
authority enjoins that literal meaning alone should be 
accepted. 


2a. aa fe qo eeuaT weqeg aq gearal a duafa | 
Pra... Vi. 3. 


Where literal meaning does not fit in, then alone 
the metaphorical meaning is to be adopted. 


39. weafaral aegeqag | 
Br. I-4-6. 


The criticism of one serves as a tribute’ to 
another, 


aC, ATetrs4 ATs eqsTayT > WeqTeqcqi_ | 
Br. 1-4-10. 


It is unreasonable to give up the plain meaning 
of words used in Sruti and put new meaning in their 
place. 
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a2. fafiad a ara gerdaaafasaa | satsufear 
arzatal area: a¢fearfaar | 


And sure knowledge leads to the supreme end of 
human life, viz., liberation. Hence one who wishes 
to do good to others should not use expressions of a 
doubtful import. 


go, feaiaifaa aegta fascqeq aquaria | 


There cannot be alterations in truth as in rituals 
Or actions. 


Note : 


In rituals there may be twoor more alternatives. 
Taking the observance of Ekadasi fast, for instance, 
(fast on the 11th day after Full moon or New moon), 
one sect observes it on the day when Ekadasi touches 
Dasami (tenth day), other sects observe it on the day 
Ekadasi touches Dwadasi (twelfth day). So far’ as 
rituals are concerned, both the alternatives are cor- 
rect and approved. But in truth there cannot be any 
alternative. 7+3=10 and ten alone. In the same 
way, ignorance can be removed only by truth, and not 
by anything else such as Karma. 


ge, georfaataaeat aatagt | 


Good and evil are not absolute; but depend on 
each one’s opinion. 


Note : 


For a Rockfeller 100,000 dollars are nothing. But 
the same 100,000 dollars area big fortune for a poor 
man. 
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92. Furagiard arearfust stead 
Ait. Intr.—II. 


The stories (in the Scriptures) serve as a means 
of easily impressing (ideas in) others as in common life. 


Note : 


Stories are introduced in Scriptures not as histo- 
rical fact but for better understanding of an abstruse 
point or subject. 


$2. OTe Galata darftearfara: | 
S. B. IV-1-3. 


Before the dawn of realisation we have to concede 
the reality of Samsara (the world of sense). 


Note: 


Till one realises, one will be subject to the in- 
fluence of joy and sorrow. 


99. ada ayeqaa giged edeaeyg a fasqalad algeqal 
G. IV-18. 


It is only what is high and worthy of knowing 
is worthy of our effort. Not the worthless. 


gu, fans fe faaia, fanfeaea alata aca: eceat vatal 
Br. III-2 Intr. 


Only when the existence of fetters is known, can 
there be an effort to free ourselves from the fetters. 


CHAPTER II 
KARMA (PRIMARY RITUALS) 
INTRODUCTION 


The popular idea of religion begins and ends with 
the performance of rituals and ceremonies. This is sup- 
ported by the fact that more than 90 per cent of the 
Vedas deals wlth the various factors of the innumer- 
able rituals. Manis by his very nature eager to ward 
off adversity and bring about prosperity. When he 
foels powerless by himself, he seeks the help of higher 
powers or God. Hence the origin of rituals (rites 
meant to appease and propitiate gods to win their 
favour). Often the exclusive attention to these so 
blinds its votaries that they forget the more impor- 
tant aspects of religion mamely, service of fellow 
creatures and ethical conduct. Their importance 
should be properly recognised and they should play 
greater part in religion. 


With most, the attachment to rituals is so strong, 
because they have been instructed from youth that 
these have issued fromthe commandments of God, any 
‘default of which will entail condign punishment. 


Jaimini’s prescription for Moksha 


Acharya Jaimini is the father of the science of 
interpretations of texts (Mimamsa) and applies his 
science to the interpretation of the Vedas. His book 
on Vedic interpretations consists of over 2000 Sutras 
and is called Purva Mimamsa or simply Mimamsa. 
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The word ‘‘Mimamsa’’ means desire to measure an 

in Purva Mimamsa the Vedic sentences have been 
measured or interpreted. The Vedic Karmas have 
been divided into four categories: Nitya, Naimittika, 
Kamya and Pratishiddha. 


Nitya Karmas have been ordained to be performed 
every day as long as life lasts, e. g. ‘‘Agnihotra is 
to be performed as long as life lasts’. Agnihotra is 
the typical Nitya Karma. But the Vedas do not make 
mention of any Phala (fruit) for this. So it cannot 
have any fruit. Yet, as it is an imperative command 
of the Vedas, it cannot be given up. If it is given up, 
it becomes an offence against the mandate of the Vedas. 
and will entail Pratyavaya (serious evil consquences). 
How can a servant disobey his master’s order and go 
scot-free? 


Thus the three essential features of Nitya Karma 
are: (1) it is to be compulsorily performed daily; (2) 
it does not confer any fruit as Kamya Karmas do; (3) 
its non-performance will entail Pratyavaya. 


Sankara, as will be seen from this chapter, seeks 
to repudiate all these three features of Nitya Karma. 


Naimittika Karmas are sacrifices to be performed 
On special occasions like the full moon, new moon, 
eclipses, etc. 


Kamya Karmas are sacrifices to be performed to 
achieve special desires like the birth of a son, etc. 


Pratishiddha Karmas (prohibited actions), the 
performance of which will produce evil, say, hell or 
birth as animals, etc. 


KARMA Of 


Now we arefurnished with a chart to attain the 
highest end of man, Parama Purushartha, acccording: 
to Mimamsa. The chart precribes:— 


1. Do not do Pratishiddha Karma in order to 
avoid Papa Janmas (evil births). 


2. Do not perform Kamya Karma in order to. 
avoid Punya Janmas (good births). 


3. Do Nitya Karmas without fail in order that 
Pratyavaya (untoward evil results) may be 
avoided. 


Thus having blocked the cause of birth in hell’ 
or heaven, as also the generation of any unthought 
of evil, the way has been paved for the attainment 
of Moksha in the most easy manner without any 
further effort. This is the scheme of Moksha according 
to the Mimamsakas. Here it will be found that 
performance of Nitya Karma prescribed by the Vedas. 
is the corner-stone of this scheme. 


This scheme is learnt by every student of Sanskrit 
because rudiments of Mimamsa are_ essential to 
understand any Hindu religious’ literature. So these 
ideas regarding Nitya Karma dominate the popular 
religious thought. 7 


In spite of the mighty efforts of Jaimini through 
his work Purva Mimamsa Sutras and host of com- 
mentaries thereon, the Vedic rituals have practically 
died out. Even Agnihotra Yajna is now performed 
by very few Brahmins. A few survivals of Vedic: 
rites are also found lingering in the household. 
sacrifices. 
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But rituals as such cannot die out. They have 
revived inthe form of worship in temples, bhajans, 
etc. The books called Tantras are the authority on 
temple-worship. As temple-worship has. no _ sanction 
in the Vedas, one of the modern Hindu sects, the 
Arya Samajists, have taken up a very simple Yajna 
for their daily religious devotions. | 


Sankara and Veda 


According to Sankara, the Vedas reveal the means 
to an end, which means imay be adopted if found 
mecessary, otherwise left out. This attitude of Sankara 
on Karma is most revolutionary and emphatic. Not 
even a sworn rationalist or a rabid Marxist could be 
more outright than Sankara in the condemnation of 
rituals as thoroughly useless for spiritual gain. 
Sankara considers them useless only for the supreme 
aim of man, viz. spiritual attainment. It would be 
but proper to add in this context that a Rationalist or a 
Marxist equates religion only with the performance of 
rituals in consonance with the ignorant popular idea. 
Further, their idea of the universe does not go beyond 
senses and reason. But Sankara’s condemnation of rituals 
is for a quite different reason. Rituals yield fruits in the 
form of enjoyment and heaven; they are inadequate to 
uplift man spiritually. Man has a far more important and 
efficient instrument available than rituals. 


But all has not been said about Sankara’s attitude 
to Karma. Even though Sankara disparages Karma, 
he equally recognises the fact of its necessity, nay, 
its inevitability in the infancy of spiritual life. It is 
a psychological necessity which, according to him, has 
to be outgrown and will be ontgrown. Just -as 
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Mahatma Gandhi states he does not disbelieve in 
idol worship, Sankara says that he does not dis-believe in 
Karma. For those whose ideas of religiondo not rise 
beyond pleasing the Devas or a personal good for 
granting their desires, Karmas are inevitable. Children 
cry for toys and a loving father provides them with 
toys. Similarly, the Vedas have provided rituals for the 
spiritually-young minds. 


It is, however, sad to notice that many do not 
outgrow rituals. Swami Vivekananda has remarked, ‘‘It 
is good to be born in a church but never to die in 
it.’ But many do die there. Further, Sankara often 
reminds us—what is often not recognised—that even 
though prescribed by the Vedas, Karmas lead to 
bondage and not to freedom. 


The word Karma has more senses than one. It 
means “‘rituals and the like’; it means also ‘‘activity’’ 
in general. So the use of the word Karma has led 
to great confusion regarding an important teaching 
of Sankara. His scathing criticism of Karma as per- 
fectly useless has often been misunderstood. He is. 
taken to have advocated quietism or cessation of all 
activities in general. What he has condemned is 
Pravritti-Karma alone, activities leading the mind 
outwards away from Atman. Sankara isin no way an 
advocate of quietism or passivity; his life of most 
intense activity is itself a sufficient refutation to such a 
charge. Sankara advocates Nivritti Marga as vehemently 
as he condemns Pravritti Marga or rituals and the like. 
He, following the Sastras, calls on us for _ ceaseless 
Yatna or effort to conquer the mind and make it 
turn towards Atman or God. This is Nivritti Karma 
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-.and the first step to Jnana Nishta which is dealt 
with in Chapter IV. 


Karma Yoga 


Further, following the Sastras, Sankara declares 
that the fangs of Karma can be extracted and the 
snake made useful and beneficial Karma can be 
turned into Karma Yoga. What was conceived as 
Pravritti can be made to reverse its direction and be 
converted into Nivritti Karma. Then Karma of all 
sorts, instead of causing bondage, results in Chitta 
Suddhi (purification of mind) which is the first step 
towards the highest spiritual attainment. An_ illustra- 
tion will make the matter clear. A tank often proves 
a watery grave. But the water, the cause of death, 
can be conquered by getting into the tank and learn- 
ing to swim in it. Swimming has to be learnt in the 
very water which proves to be a grave. Similarly the 
victory over Karma is to be won while doing Karma. 
The cause of bondage was not in Karma itself, but 
in its urge, Kama or desire. So the real enemy of 
man is not Karma but Kama. Karma originates from 
Kama and results in bondage. Give up the desire 
for fruit, do not be affected whether the fruit accrues 
or not; keep equanimity of mind in success. or 
failure; be unattached; then the first round in the 
battle is won. That man is clever in action, says 
Gita, who acquires this equanimity in regard to failure 
or success in action—qiq: 4g Flas | 


Man performs rituals, not because he is enjoined 
to do them by the Sastra. Impelled by the desire to 
gain something good or to avoid something evil, © but 
finding no means to come by his aim with the’ help 
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of the world, he resorts to higher powers. When 
home-remedies fail, the patient resorts to the doctor; 
when the world will not grant man’s purpose, he 
resorts to gods or the God. The Vedas prescribe 
howto propitiate the God or gods to obtain various 
desires or ward off various evils. This kind of Karma 
is called Pravritti Karma. So the Vedas are no more 
mandatory than a doctor’s prescription. 


It is mere rituals of ignorant people that he condemns 
as useless for their spiritual growth, unless rectified in 
the meanwhile by Karma Yoga. 


Some call the activities of Siddha Purushas, (rea- 
lised souls) as Karma Yoga. According to Sankara the 
activities of such persons do not come within the 
purview of Sastras at all. Medicines are prescribed for 
the sick and not for the healthy. Sastra is meant for 
the unregenerate and not forthe realised soul, for the 
Sadhaka and not the Siddha. So he expressly. states 
in his introduction to Chapter II of the Gita that the 
activities of Sri Krishna and other such Mahatmas are 
not comprehended by him under the term Karma. 


Sankara and Jaimini 


Thus Sankara’s views on Karma and the Vedas are 
fundamentally different from that of Acharya Jaimini, 
the expounder of Purva Mimamsa. Mimamsa means. desire 
to measure. So Mimamsa expounds rules to interpret 
Vedic sentences or texts. Jaimini’s dictum is that 
Karmas, rituals, alone constitute the subject-matter of the 
Vedas. The Upanishads, which do not deal with rituals, 
are no authoritative portions of the Vedas at all, but 
“‘Arthavadas”’, the panegyrics relating to Atman. 
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Sankara’s contention is that Karma, if at all, has 
a minor place in religion. No harm can result to a 
pure man if he entirely ignores it. It is all the more 
glory to that man if he gives it up. But the Upa- 
nishads, par excellence, constitute the Vedas, as these alone 
instruct and urge man to self-realisation. Man has to 
hear and understand Upanishads, ruminate over its 
meaning till full conviction is born and occupy himself 
with nothing else in the mine. 


Pravritti Karma—its urge 


In Sastras, Karmas are divided into two groups. 
according to the effect they produce on man. Man 
is drawn by the senses to outward activities. These 
cause bondage to man and these are known as Pra- 
vritti Karma. There are other activities or efforts for 
restraining the senses and mind and turn them towards. 
the self. These constitute Nivritti Karma which effects 
purity of mind and selflessness and thus serves to break 
the bondage of Samsara. 


Again Avidya (ignorance) is not ignorance of the 
world or of sciences or history. It is lack of knowledge 
of the Atman. Karma Kanda of the Vedas, as already 
stated, has been interpreted by Acharya Jaimini, in 
over 2200 Sutras, and later on commentaries have 
been written on these Sutras. This branch of the 
Vedas is ealled Mimamsa or Purva Mimamsa. Mimamsa 
means, measuring or interpretation of sentences. 


a. Ofagfard va | 
Gita-X VIII-66. 


Karma (action) pertains to the ignorant. 
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Note: 


Only people who have not grasped the nature of 
Atman, its purity as well as its native freedom, resort 
to performance of rituals and other activities. The 
source of bliss is -Atman inside, but they seek for it 
outside. 


you, fearfe am al aq aeqeaaqfataga qlagq yes- 
faaeatareietat a war‘ aeet gaara |efadedta 
Cala Ti Aaa cara agesfeeqgy | feat waa 
earad sft | aeataeat 7 | 


S. B. 1-1-4. 
This gives a definition of Karma. 


Karma or Kriya is that in which a (Vedic) injunction 
operates without any regard to the form or nature of 
the thing and is dependent on the mental activity or 
imagination of the person (performing). For instance, 
‘‘mentally conceive of the Devata to whom the offering 
is meant, saying ‘vashad’ as the offering is made”’. 
Or “imagine Sandhya as you meditate (on it)”. Kriya 
is dependent (is born of) on Vedic injunction. 


Note: 


Karma is created by a Vedic injunction and, but 
for it, such a Karma will not be thought of by man. 
Eating, sleeping, walking are natural acts—gq feat 
Any Yajna is an @qa@ fpr, not a natural act, but an 
artificial one created by the Vedas. The question 
whether there is a Devata and what is its form in rea- 
lity is not of importance in Karma. Only the Devata 
to be propitiated is to be conceived or imagined by 
the priest. Mimamsakas say the form of the Devata 
is the very sound of the name concerned. If a Devata 

S 7 
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has form it will die, as all endowed with forms have 
destruction. But the Vedas are eternal. So Devata 
has no form. The. priest may. imagine, it while he 
offers the oblation to it. Such is the conception of 
the ;Mimamsakas. 


They deal directly with the interpretation of Karma 
Kanda and according to them Jnana Kanda of the 
Vedas needs no interpretation. The school dealing 
with Karma Kanda are. known as Mimamsakas. The 
other school which saw the necessity to interpret Jnana 
Kanda are known as Vedantins. Of the six Darsanas, 
these are the two important ones as they deal directly 
with the Vedas, while the other four make but an 
indirect reference to them. 


godt. fafaufasana aq (mdf) adara: eg, 
,.. fapzgt canigarareg | 


Here (in Karma) injunctions (to do) and prohibi- 
tions (not to do the same) are (equally) valid, so also 
options, general rules and exceptions. 


Note: 


There are different schools of practice in regard to 
the Vedic rituals. Sankara himself. gives examples to 
illustrate this statement about Karma by making reference 
to these schools. | 


In the performance of the ritual called Atiratra, 
one school says ‘‘A sixteenth cup shall not be ‘used’’. 
Another school states ‘‘A sixteenth cup also shall be 
used”?;, According to Mimamsakas, both practices are 
correct and effective. In another ritual quoted by 
Sankara the command is ‘‘the offering of the oblation 
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shall take place before sunrise’. Bit another school 
prohibits ‘‘the offering before sunrise’. Yet, both are 
considered effective. 


Taking a current practice, Ekadasi fast is observed 
on two different days. One school says that the fast 
shall fall on the day having connection with the tenth 
day ‘of the moon. Another school holds that fast 
shall not be on the day having connection with the 
tenth. 


But Truth does not allow of option as in Karma. 
7 plus 3 is ten and not 9 or 11. See saying 40. 


gc. afafadt a mesg adorfy sara | 
Chap. II-23. 


The impulse for action does not come from Scriptures 
because it (action) is seen in all creatures. 


Note: 


Rituals and activities are undertaken to ward off evil 
and’ attain good. Even a cow will run’ towWards’'a man 
who shows it grass. It will run away from a man who runs 
towards it with a big stick in hand bawling out threats. 
These two activities are not due to the Sastras but to the 
nature of the cow and its instinct. “Similarly,even man’s 
resorting to action to attain good and ward off evil is 
natural to him by his instinct. 


This desire is not created by command of the Sastras 
as some Mimamsakas contend. So, people following the 
Mimamsakas_ state they resort to rituals because the 
Vedas enjoin them. No, says Sankara. Man resorts to 
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Karma attracted by its good results, as the cow resorts to 
grass. He resorts to it not because of Vedas’ call to him 
but because of the urge of his desire. 


Sankara’s implication is that non-performance of a 
Sastra Karma will not entail evil consequences; no com- 
mand has been disobeyed here as there was no command. 
Sankara considers his viewpoint as very vital for the 
understanding of the Vedas (see No. 15—Note and 96). 


Y@.  OIMEHSTATSA WACAII: | 
Br. IV-5-15. 


Prior to the awakening of self-knowledge, the per- 
formance of rites or actions is proper or natural. 1b0 15 


go, gqenrcearutfazaa afaaat gears = cmfactsad 
qarfuaagendtaiad sy safaqeay | 

Br. V-1-1. 

Therefore to those that are possessed of natural 

ignorance and defects such as attachment and aversion, 


Scriptures first advise the performance of rites calculated 
to achieve the desired personal ends. 


se, arcarfatstafta: steoaarageo: weealaqal 
vada sf aasi a: aeaea | 


G. XIII-2. 


It is the direct experience of us all, that people, 
ignorant of the qualities of the self and prompted by 
greed for the fruits of action, are performing action 
with great zest. 
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GQ, walfearcafatmonaueagaca fe fafid sarata ea- 
faaa: veut: fafafaa a a wered, adorfore- 
SVare | 

Ch. II-23. 


Based on differences of ideas such as the actor, 
factors of action, action itself, its results etc., the Vedic 
injunctions on rites operate; this cause of action is not 
a creation of Sastra because these are seen in all 
creatures. 


4a, afaared egeagurara fafaares vafaead | 
S.B. II-2-40. 


Having recourse to the idea of actorship, the crea- 
tion of ignorance, the injunctive portions of the Vedas 
operate. 

Note: 

These bring out the full implications of 48. 

Le. gerarcnafa: afaara tiagerfangeat 
gaiaatasored, | | 
G. XIII-2. 

The ignorant man regards his physical body etc. 
as his self and, impelled by attachment, hatred and the 
like, performs righteous and unrighteous deeds. 

Note: 


This gives the definition of the ‘“‘ignorant’” accord- 
ing to Vedanta. That ignorant people resort to Karma 
is the view of Vedanta, 


4G, aTATaraea Sts earfor | Tai y-FT 
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One with desires proceeds to action. 


Ga. PTAUAIACATA WMeSeed | 
Ait. Intro. 


Householdership is due to the promptings of 
desire. © 


49, aaa a akfaas va | 
S.B. JI-1-11. 


Achara also is a_ species of Dharma (customary 
act.) 


Its Nature 


4¢, 4 a gulaghal: caaqmsaraateaafaqa, areqifa- 


feed situr gad aura lad | 
S.B. IlI-1-8. 


For knowing the right form, fruit and the means 
etc. of Dharma and Adharma (meritorious and non- 
meritorious rites), we cannot conceive of any other 
source than the Scriptures. 


Note: 


Sankara here fixes the place and school of the 
Karma Kanda. While Jaimini brushes aside Upanishad 
as Arthavadas and feels no necessity to comment on 
them, Sankara gives its due place to Karma in the 
scheme of human spiritual evolution. If Vedic rituals 
have now gone, temple rituals, bhajanas, etc., have 
come instead. Rituals are necessary in the early stage 
of “‘ignorance’’. 


4a, Safad a mergea aaorfors sara | 
Ccha. [I-23. 
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The prompting for action does not come from the 
Scriptures because (action) is seen in all creatures. 


Qo. STyEty: gd: areey qaeq | 4 _ feaég- 
qse: qaqd: eftaa feaara 3274 | 
Br. 4-3-15. 


We see that an action is caused by the contact of 
the body and the organs which have form, with some- 
thing else that has form. We never see a formless 
thing active. 

Note: 


Man attached highly to body will resort to Karma. 
For, a man who has identified himself with his body 
finds it difficult to conceive of a thing without form 


i.e. body. aweqzarfe afag:aa ceafgtaicag 
Gr. 12-5). 
ae, a fafanfasaqres Getgral alcaalseacacfaar 
wate | 
G. 13-2. 


The injunctions and prohibitions of the Sastras do 
not apply to him who knows the self as distinct from 
cause and effect (self is the all to him). 


Note: 


Ideas of doing Karma do notoccur to the man of 
**knowledge’’ as opposed to the ‘“‘ignorant’’. 


ar. fafanfasaares afagigea efa faa | 
G. 3-Intro. 
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The conclusion is that the Sastra of injunctions 
and prohibitions operates on the ignorant. 


&q. afaarmdis fe vata ae | 
G. 18-66. 


Indeed Avidya and Kama (Ignorance of self and 
desire) are the seeds of action. 


ag, ware aifas ard a oa afacafafeaga | 
S. B. 1-1-4. 


Actions, whether to be performed by the body, 
speech or mind have their sources in Srurti (Veda) 
or Smritis (codes of conduct). 


Note: 


The source of all rituals, physical, material or 
mental is Sastra—-the Karma Kanda (see notes to 11 
and 58). The implication is that the natural activi- 
ties of mando not come within the purview of Sastra. 


Its Limitations 


ah, a fe shervsy Gt AITAT TETRA | 
Br. 4-4-22. 


The ceremonial portion (of the Vedas) does not 
reveal anything about the supreme self. 


Note: 


This is the vital defect of the Karma Kanda. It 
does not pretend to deal with Atman. Chemistry is 
not intended to deal with subject-matter of physics. It 
is a warning not to seek for spiritual truths in Karma 
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Kanda. It does not prescribe means to attain Brahman. 
Its face is turned to Bhoga or enjoyment. 


Q&. pared afacard | 
Br. 1-4-5. 


Anything created is destructible. 


a9. fafaqred aad aqmaicd eycaq vaTaTa |= edeufacrer 
safeata 7 aes arena: UfaaTaate | 
8. B. 2-2-40. 


Availing itself of the idea of actorship as it obtains, 
the portion of the Vedas advises various kinds of Action. 
But it does not propagate that the Self is an actor. 


Note: 


‘“‘There must be an actor before there is action or 
Karma. Therefore the man, 1.e. his soul, has actor- 
ship. Asthe Vedas sanction Karma, it also conceals 
the actorship of the soul.’’ Such an argument about the 
actorship of the soul cannot be logically built up on 
the mere ground that the Vedas sanction Karmas. That 
actorship is born of “‘ignorance’’ is a proposition of 
‘Vedanta—see 69. 


ac. @ ehuitsfea faae: awacaa | 
G. 18-66. 


Works (rites) are not the means to the highest 
Bliss (Realisation). | 
Note: | ; 


That the unfailing performance of Vedic Nitya 
Karmas (certain rituals to be done daily) confers Moksha 
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is the .Siddhanta (firmly. established conclusion) of 
Mimamsakas. Here is an emphatic refutation of that 
Mimamsa proposition. 


aa, warfeapearfa sao aarcafad aiesit: eat | 
G. 13-24. 


The doer of even a sattvic action is ignorant of the 
self and egoistic. 


Not?: 

A knowledge of the three Gunas, three kinds of 
the most subtle forces that enter into the composition of 
the mind, is assumed here. They are Tamas, Rajas and 
Sattva. Tamas shows itself in delusion and indolence, 
Rajas in activity and passion, Sattva in desire for 
knowledge and Vairagya (dispassion). Sattva is the 
highest of the Gunas. There is an element of ‘‘ignorance’’ 
even in Sattvic acts. (Gunas have to be transcended 
for Moksha. ) 


vo,  aIacafaarara vadata wer afsarafgsaca 
afaaaa | 
S. B. Intr. 


The Sastra that is operative before the dawn of 
knowledge of the self does not transcend the sphere of 
Avidya or ignorance. 

Note: 


Reference here is to Karma Kanda of the Vedas. 
oe, alfa araea sharetcaral, afsatfaadecaa 
fadara | 
G. 18-66. 
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Nor can knowledge require.-the aid of works, for 
as removing Avidya, knowledge is opposed to works. 


Note: | | you it 
Here is'-one of the fundamental propositions of 
Sankara and other Advaitins (Monists). ‘‘ There is one 
and only one entity in the universe,”’ is the doctrine of the 
Monists. Multiplicity is only a delusive appearance. They 
state that soul in its native purity alone exists and is»God, 
and that the world is an imperfect reading of God through 
the senses. Different from them °are’ the © Dvaitins. 
(Dualists). They state that soul, God and’ world ‘are 
different and are all equally eternal, uncreated entities. 
Dvaitins have a soft corner for Nitya Karmas (see note 68): 
along with knowledge. Here Sankara (also see 211 and 
213) contends that Pravritti Karma is of no help to attain. 
realisation. Karma does not remove ‘‘ignorance’’. 


62, 4 fe TAcaAal faadey | 
G. 18-66. 


Indeed darkness cannot remove darkness. 
Note: 


This furnishes the reason for 71. 


oz. A Alaratf satfor sfa faa | 
Br. III-Intr. 


The conclusion is that works do not lead to libe- 
ration. 
Note: 


This gives the conclusion to be arrived at from 7! 
and 72. 


XQ 
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OY, HeAeAA Blea Taa Ale: argqyeaa afra wa earTa| 
S. B. 1-1-4. 


If it should be conceded that it is possible to 
achieve Moksha by doing something, then it will be 
non-eternal. 


Note: 


Read with 66, if Karma enters the path of Moksha, . 
the conclusion is inevitable that Moksha has an _ end, 
and gets destroyed or exhausted like the fruits of 
good Karma. 


Its Fruits 
o4, w qreafafeafaaa: saary: guegq: | 
G. 18-30. 


Karma Marga (the path of action) as taught in the 
Sastras is (also) the cause of bondage. 


Note: 


Simply because a Karma is prescribed by such a 
great authority as the Vedas, it does not follow that 


---Gt has not the evil effect of bondage. It does consti- 


tute a block onthe way to Moksha. Even good Kar- 
mas, done mechanically as prescribed by the Vedas 
(and without detachment asto the fruits) cause bond- 


age. The positive attitude of detachment is essential 


for purity. If that is not present, bondage is the result. 
This is a point to be kept in mind by the Sadhakas 
regarding the Vedic Karmas. Sankara implies that 
“‘Nitya Karma” too produces bondage. 


va, oaledat: we acadt qaeg:a feeafaadaaed 


Aafay caratieary aPas | 
S. B. 1-1-4 
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| The fruit of meritorious and non-meritorious acts 
are the palpable pleasure and pain produced by the 
contact of the senses with the sense-objects and which 
are well known .to all beings from Brahma down to the 
very ant. 


Note: 


Here the fruit of the highest Karma and lewest 
Karma and its nature is given. The highest of the 
approved Karma confers Brahmahood, the lowest of the 
disapproved Karma converts one into an immovable 
thing like a plant. The joys and miseries which are the 
results of these Karmas respectively are but joys and 
sorrows produced by contact of the senses with. the 
sense objects and no more. These joys are not of the 
supersensuous at all, as in the case of bliss of realisa- 
tion. Far different is the fruit of Jnana from that 
of Karma. 


9,  AMTFAd catazarfaqeaiadea: SArgrsfed | 
G. {I-42. 


Works are a means of attaining Swarga, cattle and 
such other objects of desire, and nothing else. 


Note: 


Other fruits of Karma are mentioned here. 


OC, Tat: a4 mtacardaehoi warts . 
G. I-12. 


The fruits of actions enjoined in the Sruti (Veda) 
and Smritis (codes of action) are but objects of desire. 


0%, selqrHoaralfs sracata Palfor | 
G. 2-16: 
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Action is caused by desire and has for its aim 
enjoyments - the itissbtey or desire of’ this world’ or the 
next. . 


Co, orfaenfertrat fé GaTsaey ual 4 aeqad: | 
Ai. Intr. 


Indeed the utility (of a thing) is due to (our) 
Avidya. It is not the property of the thing in itself. | 


Note: 


The idea that fruits are derived from outside is 
born of ‘‘ignorance’’. 


' ogeafiaradeat sratati | 
Br. IV-5-15,. 


, Good and evil depend. on one’s sense of values. 


Note: 

The value of these fruits is dependent on _ the 
Opinion of men. Heat gives joy to men of Arctic 
regions, but heat is intolerable to a man _ near the 
Equator. 


C2. welficarg aatiue | | 
Br. [-4-17. 


Since all undertakings are for the sake of results. 


Note: 


The motive of all actions is the desire for the fruit 
they will confer. Sankara’s confirmed opinion is that 
Nitya. Karma too has fruits just like. other categories 
of Karma. Mimamsakas hold that Nitya Karmas have 
no fruits. . 
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Its opposition to Jnana 


¢3, gequeamcaugea:: facara | 
Br. I-6-1. 


For the two tendencies—one going outwards and 
the other devoting itself to the inner self—are contrari- 
wise. 


Note: 
' They go in opposite directions. In the first the 
mind is drawn to sense-objects outside. In the other 
mind is drawn inwards towards the self. The move- 
ments of the mind in the two are in opposite direc- 
tions. Karma draws mind outwards. Jnana inwards. 
This is the vital psychological distinction between Karma 
and Jnana. These, in fact, are the characteristics of 
Pravritti and Nivritti. 


9, sadtat afaataal aul daltga: aqogades: 
agar fe gesryaftaartta: | 
Br. 1-44; 


The tree of relatives (or worldly) existence, has 
our actions for the seed and ignorance as its field; this 
tree has to be pulled down root and branch. For in 
the uprooting of it lies the perfection of human 
achievement. 


cy, aga ugfasttor aaa fagtesitol a vate | 
} Br. IL-2-Intr. 


What causes the starting of bondage cannot lead 
to its cessation. 
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Note: 


These run in opposite direction as shown in 83 
note. 3 


ca, afar aaicaty aeq aaatcacaa wreafa, aa 
afaat a arena: caratfasy af: | 


Br. IV-3-20. 
What is infinite is represented as finite by Avidya. 


But this ignorance is not a natural character of the 
Self. 


Note: 


This gives a better idea of ‘“‘ignorance’’. The Self, 
which comprehends all, feels that it is limited by the 
body and to the body. But this feeling is not an 
integral nature of the Self. Hence one can dispel it by 
Vidya “knowledge” and realise identity with all. 

co, a aAlaratfe sation fe faa | 
Br. III Intr. 

Therefore it is proved that work does not lead to 

Liberation. 
c¢, Slagad: aragfapodl aayreay afaagr | 
Br. 4-5-15. 

All the Scriptures tell us that the impulsion of 
desire is antagonistic to the realisation (of the Self). 
Note: 

See note to 83. 
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So Karma to be given up 
ci, 4, fafanfasaqies, Goeaear aicaaisearaafiat 
wate | 
G. 13-2-8. 
The injunctions and prohibitions of Sastra do not 


apply to him who knows the self as distinct from cause 
and effect. 
Note: 
Karma Kanda is not useful to those who are con- 
vinced that their goal is the realisation of the Self. 
Qo, areafafeafasa: saat: qaed: | 
G. 18-30. 


The path of action as taught in the Sastra, the 
Karma Marga, is the cause of bondage. 


Note: 
This is the same as 75. See note to 75. 
oe. fafafast: afa fag oiftarsaq | Br. 1V-5-15. 


The conclusion is that the man who but seeks 
illumination can also renounce. 
Nete: 

This supplements the idea of 89. 


QQ. wrlfeel afesza caqert: seuufaapanaca afaer- 
elacatd afaenfrgat frada | 


The worldly activities and religious rites being the 
product of Avidya cease for a man on the dawn of 
knowledge (consequent on) cessation of Avidya. 

Note: 

This explains 89. Why the Jnani drops Karma is 
Stated here. 

S 8. 
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23, Hlatea ASTataTd Ayal: Palaqeag | 
G@: IV,.Intr: 
Moksha (Liberation) being no effect of any act, no 
action will avail a Mumukshu (seeker after liberation). 


Note: 


This is still another and vital reason for dropping 
Karma. . 


Q9. Ga: Bat: fHeareiteqooan: Weaqtweqn areasy 


afaaraftafeaa: qAeIsad: | 
G. 81-41. Intr. 


The whole of Samsara, manifested as action, 
instruments of action, the results made up of the 3 
Gunas Sattva, Rajas and Tamas and set up by 
(Avidya) ignorance is an evil, as also its source or root. 


Qu, affargaeea sao faa YACATYNeA al aqsicot, 
q fra gsarag | 
G. 18-60. 
Knowledge alone can cause the destruction of good 
and evil deeds caused by ignorance, and not the perform- 
ance of Nitya Karma. 


Note: 

That good deeds too are causes of bondage is 
stated here. Nitya Karma as stated by the Vedas is 
a good work that will cause bondage and not destroy 
bondage. Bondage which is caused by “‘ignorance’’ can 
be neutralised and thus destroyed by knowledge only. 
Nitya Karma too is superfluous, nay dangerous, when 
one begins practice of ethical culture to destroy 
‘ignorance’. The Gita in Chapter XIII—7 to 11 describes 
this ethical culture. According to Mimamsakas, 
Nitya Karma should never be given up. Its abandon- 
ment will entail Pratyavaya (untoward and undesirable 
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consequences). This school holds that it is performance 
of Nitya Karma along with giving up Kamya Karma 
(actions for specific fruit) and Pratishiddha Karma 
(prohibited act) that forms the easy way to Moksha. 


Here we have the evaluation of Karma by Sankara. 
Even the Karma which is best according to Mimam- 
sakas bas to be given up. That mental attitude of a 
sort of slavery to the injunctions of the eternal Vedas 
has to be replaced by a new attitude, viz. that the 
Vedas are revelatory (Jnapaka) and that Nitya Karma 
too can be given up without offence to God or fear 
of evil consequences. But mind cannot be a vacuum. 
The cultivation of ethical excellences has to be taken 
up. This alone leads to purity of mind bringing about 
realisation, See also 97. 


Nitya Karma—Incentive not Sastra but Svabhava 


Qa. sserfaseuritanfteitifaa: acaftafaasnad: facat- 
stiaealfor fadtaea a eae areafafaaa | 

Br. 1-3-1. 

Nitya Karma (regular rites) is enjoined on those 

who are in quest of what is good and the avoidance 


of what is evil. Thus prompted they resort to regular 
acts. They are not performed solely in obedience to 


Scriptures. 
Note: 
See note to 48. 
ao, ag freatal ao J sasqresfafaacad aagiy- 
CaTaaT AB Aula: + Gad sfq aa, + afaarcm7gs- 


aql fafeaeara | 
Br. IlI-1. 
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Is it not improper that regular rites (Nitya Karma) 
which are performed solely in obedience to Scriptures 
and (as such) produce no harmful effects, should stop 
on any account? Not so, for they are enjoined on one 
who has the defects such as ignorance, attachment 
and aversion. 


Note: 
See note to 95. 


Qc, TeATa eatatfasta afaaar gaara cwarfeataaq 
qaAagestaaead FH soreaeay | Br. 5-1-1- 


Therefore to those who are possessed of natural 
ignorance and defects such as attachment and aversion, 
Scriptures first advise the performance of rites calcu- 
lated to achieve the desired ends. 

Note: 

This specifies what sort of persons naturally takes 
to Karma. 

@@, «atafasatimagaaradal 4 area fraafad wea | 
Br. 2-1-20. 

The Scriptures are powerless to hold back those 

who are lured by attachment etc. to external objects. 


Note: 

Mimamsakas hold that Veda Vidhis (injunctions) 
have a peculiar power to impel persons to obey them. 
According to Sankara, natural desire for reward is the 
incentive to take up Vedic Karma. See Nos. 48 to 56. 
But according to Mimamsakas it is the above-mentioned 
subtle power of the Vidhis called Bhavana Sakti that 
draws one to Vedic act. The statement in No. 99 
contraverts this as a matter of common experience. 
Against this experience the theory of subtle power of the 
Veda Vidhis put forward by Mimamsakas cannot stand. 
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goo, gafty meatand frea ea aatfa afaerad ua vafal 
G. 18-66. 


Though Nitya Karma is known (or taught) by 
nae Sastra, even then it is meant only for the ignorant. 
‘ote: 

Nitya Karma, like all other Karmas, is also born 
f ‘‘ignorance,”’ as others have to be abandoned even 
ccording to Mimamsakas (see note on 95) for attainment 
f Moksha. Similarly Nitya Karma, as _ progeny 
f Avidya, has to be abandoned to enable one to go 
igher up. 

Urge like in Others, Kama 


eck, A Go aftaeta-aaquara-argaiea-aqaeqalaray 
pao cag: sreafscacafaasisitta sa aaa fe 
Sanifenlaclyny BIATAT | 
Br. I-3-1. 
-..Nor are rites such as Agnihotra, the new and full 
noon sacrifices, Chaturmasya, Pasubandha and Soma- 
aga intrinsically either rites with material ends or 
=gular rites. They come under the former category 
inly because a man who performs these has the defect of 
esiring heaven and so forth. 
vote: 

The essential features of Nitya Karma have been 
iven towards the end of the Introduction to this 
hapter. ‘Here Sankara analyses the cause of Nitya 
arma and says that in this also the incentive is desire. 
Agnihotra is. the typical Nitya Karma. Others are 
Naimittikas. These are all clubbed together here as 
Nityas. Sankara says there is nothing in the nature of 
hese Karmas_ themselves to distinguish them as Nitya 
+ Kamya. Karma is in the mind of the performer 
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of Karma and not in the nature of the sacrifice. The 
implication here is that in doing the Nitya Karma 
there is some desire or other in the mind of the per- 
former as in the case of Kamya Karma. As such, the 
classification is not fully correct if it implies absence 
of desire in Nitya Karma, which is the contention of 
Mimamsakas. 


Another and more important point is that like 
Kamya Karmas, Nitya Karmas too may be given up. 
102. Introduction: Agnihotra is the typical Nitya 
Karma. The Vedic injunction for it is that ‘‘as long 
as life Jasts. Agnihotra shall be done’’. So it should be 
done everyday throughout one’s life As no fruit is 
mentioned in connection with this injunction, it has 
no fruit. So it is not born out of desire. This is 
the interpretation of the Mimamsakas. They also say 
Nitya Karma yields no fruit. 


902, 4 od frcaaaa saaffacaa eded eq etfafad ga: 
ga: sagscaarafa genoa Psatfead asea- 
aarcal fy; AUAaT ataseaaeaa: | 

Br 4-5-15 

It is not without any consideration and solely 

because one is living that the regular rites (Nitya Karma) 

are enjoined for life. They produce many results 

when performed again and again like agriculture, etc. 
Hence in view of this fact Sruti enjoins life-long rites. 


Note: 


That ‘‘one is living’? is the occasion for doing the 
Agnihotra. But it is not merely for that reason that 
this Karma is done. It is like agriculture. Every year 
man does cultivation, as year after year paddy or 
wheat is needed by man. One year’s cultivation is not 
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expected to last for life. Each year it has to be done 
to obtain grain. Similarly if every day one performs Agni- 
hotra etc. the more is the fruit for him. It is with 
this motive of yielding more fruit as in agriculture 
that Agnihotra, etc. are prescribed to be done every 
day all through life. The result is not ‘‘no fruit” but 
*“very much fruit”. Nitya Karma too is done by the 
performer out of desire for very great fruit. 


Omission causes no Pratyavaya 


903, a fe fAcalal AFCO Atala Waarsatalaafy: | 


aTaal fase uta:, sf aqard | 
G. IV-18. 


Indeed no evil can arise from non-existence, namely 
non-performance of a regular duty (Nitya Karma). 
The (Gita) saying runs thus: ‘‘Out of the unreal no 
real being comes.”’ 


Note: 


Mimamsakas make two statements about Nitya 
Karma. (1) They bear no fruit. (2) If they are not 
done, the non-performance entails Pratyavaya (untoward 
consequences). The first has been negatived by Sankara 
in 101 and 102 together. In this, he shows the un- 
tenability of the second proposition. Modern science 
tells of conversion of matter or energy. But science 
also tells us that nothing, energy or matter, can come 
out of void. The same is said by Sankara in regard 
to the creation of Phala. Pratyavaya isa fruit though 
a very undesirable fruit. Non-action is a void. Even 
an undesirable fruit cannot come out of a void. So 
people need not be frightened out of their wits by 
this ghost of Pratyavaya. 
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g04, ufe fafeatstora aimeanfY waarq aad 

FGeaal HAAS Aq: AUATo seygaq cata, fafeaea 
HCUTFCNAT: F:GHIAHScAalA | 

G. III. Intr. 


if the Vedas should teach what is inconceivable 
to us, viz. that evil arises from the omission of pre- 
scribed duties, it is tantamount to saying that the 
Vedas are therefore no authority, for performance and 
non-performance alike would produce only pain (for 
we know, action also is painful). 


Note: 


In this also both the contentions of the Mimam- 
sakas; that there is no fruit in doing Nitya Karma 
and that its non-performance will entail evil conse- 
quences, are dealt with and their absurdity made clear. 
Agnihotra, though it does not yield any desirable 
fruit, does cause great inconvenience in its performance; 
often a lot of smoke arises from the fire and offends 
the eye and the nose during the performance. So, 
doing Agnihotra is only a cause for pain. Non-per- 
formance too brings evil in the formof hell. So how 
nice is Agnihotra! Both its performance and non-per- 
formance bring only pain. Will such an act be taken up 
by man. The Vedas enjoining such an act will not 
be accepted or respected—a proposition very distastefu] 
to the Mimamsakas who pin all their faith on the 
Vedas and the Vedas alone. 


204, Fal @ FILTH Bex FT TGS SaquaAIs sfeaq eatal 
G Il. Intr. 


This will lead to the further absurd conclusion that 
Sastra is creative, not indicative (or revelatory). 
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Note: 

Karaka (creative) means making one compulsorily 
do a thing. If not, punishment will ensue. That is 
how the idea of Pratyavaya (evil consequence on non- 
performance) comes. The Sastras then become manda- 
tory. This is quite contrary to No. 15. 


It has Phala (fruit) 
90g, fe ATAT PHOT GoaGercaya: | 
G. 18-16. 
The Srutis declare that Nitya Karma _ produces 
merit (Punya) as its result. 


Note: 

That Nitya Karma has Phala or fruit is diametri- 
cally opposite to the views of the Mimamsakas who. say 
it has no fruit. 

209, wary fe pd eH oie face al tq GS AItuT Ua 
G. 6. Int. 

Indeed every action must necessarily produce its 
effect or fruit, whether it be a desire-born rite or 
regular rite (Nitya Karma). 


eo¢, «= faeeaeq FHA aqgarorateqeara cds ufaded 

HeAQl AGED ATAATFATAATA | 

| Ge Vie TaG 

We have also said that Nitya Karma (regular rite) 

as taught by so great an authority as the Vedas must 

produce a result of its own, since, otherwise the Vedas 
would serve no useful purpose. 


200, Hageay fcapAorl SSCA: GAT aeearar: qacara:? 


ty aig: facararafa SHOT yaa HET Tsecard | 
G. 18-2. 
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How is it that the abandoning of the fruits of 
Nitya Karma is spoken of? It is like speaking of the 
abandoning of a barren woman’s son. No such ob- 
jection can be raised here since in the opinion of the 
Lord even Nitya Karmas have fruits. 

g20, Uda fatal Sho Geacd yaaa" | 
G. 18-9, 

These words of the Lord form the authority which 

declares that Nitya Karma produces fruits. 


Phala within Samsara 


ee. A farearal (Fao) aatfasanecd efq aq A; ag 
PHOT GS eAlHA GATT Uafa | 
Br. Intro to 1-l, 
Objection, (If at all, Nitya Karma will bring about 
fruits) why not they give non-ephemeral or eternal 
results? (unlike those of Kamya Karmas). 


Note: 

The Phala of Nitya Karma is not eternal joy but 
only transitory enjoyment, just like that of Kamya 
Karmas or other Kamas. 


e202, gegearftafasiteesitint aeaaaafe facarat Sauri 


Hoy WGA | 
Br. I[II-3-1. Intr. 
Any one of the functions of production, attainment, 
modification and purification will be the result of 
regular rites also. 


Note: 
The result of action will be any one of the follow- 
ing four: 
(a) Production—a pot being created or produced 
out of clay; 
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(b) Attainment—a man having no car gets a car. 
man in Madras goes and _ reaches 
Bombay ; 
(c) Modification—milk becomes curd; water turns 
into hydrogen and oxygen; 


(d) Purification—a dull gold plate on polishing 
shines bright—attains a new purity. 


e¢3. aaaraa Mato gsfaagdt weaararai, aftaetarfe- 

facasderat agset 4 eecaa gsfaafa; agd Hara- 

faafacfa facasheral agser a peed, ala 
faegca short sara | 

Br. 3-3-1. Intr. 

As when it is clear that threshing will husk paddy 
we do not presume that it is being done without our 
knowledge by the regular rites like Agnihotra, similar- 
ly we do not attribute the cessation of ignorance to 
the unseen power of the regular rites. We have 
repeatedly said that knowledge and work are contra- 
dictory. 

Note: 

Another important proposition of Sankara on 
Vedanta is stated here. (a) That ignorance is dispelled 
by knowledge. (b) This dispelling of ignorance by 
knowledge is a Drishta Phala, a thing within our 
experience, now and here, and not after somewhere. 
The analogy taken here is that of husking paddy. 
When threshing paddy gives rice, nobody will claim 
that the Agnihotra done by the father of the house, 
brought out rice from paddy. When things or events. 
are within our experience, we do not bring unseen 
factors (Adrishta) as the cause of the phenomena. A 
portion in chemistry 1s confusing to a student; he 
then says that he is ignorant of that portion; he 
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thinks deeply of that portion, even seeks help of the 
teacher and then he grasps the subject. His ignorance 
is dispelled now by knowledge. He has a new insight 
in the matter. Exactly similar is the dispelling of 
spiritual ignorance by realisation, It is a fact of ex- 
perience for great souls here and now. 


But the contention of Mimamsakas is that perform- 
ance of Nitya Karma here will give us Mukti after 
death, as an Adrishta Phala. This is refuted here by 
Sankara. The greatest citadel of Mimamsakas, their 
reliance of Nitya Karma for moksha, is demolished 
thus by Sankara and by Vedanta. 114 and 115 can 
be easily understood in the light of this note. 


Also to be given up 


ee8. «Fafa areatand fra eh aarft afaatad ca vate | 

G, 18-66. 

Though the Nitya Karma (regular rite) is known 

from Scriptures, even then it is intended only for the 
ignorant. 


ee4. dd fraral ¢ Saoaeafafaacara waaieararara 
3 ua: age: eff sq a; afaarcmguaat 
fafeaqcare | 

Br. 1-3-1. 

Is it not improper that regular rites (Nitya Karma) 

which are performed solely in obedience to the Scrip- 

tures and produce no harmful effect should stop on 

any account? No, for they are enjoined on one who 

has defects such as ignorance, attachment and aversion. 
88a. «Waa cnarafaciarfuged araza safaaa: 4 

Br. 4-5-15. 

The injunctions about rites are operative only as 

long as confronted with those about self-knowledge. 
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One is averse to put oneself under the discipline for 
self-knowledge. 


Note: 

One clings to rituals as a child clings to a toy, 
and only until the implications of the knowledge of 
self and its means grip his mind. Karma Yoga is a 
great help in this. 


Nivritti Karma (Karma Yoga, the turn to Nivritti) 
destroys bondage 


229. eg afaga: ay Gortdfa a caacal fica ay 
eli TEA HStiqieal ASSEITBAATO] aeaqreciy 


TaHcaey sah: Hewaarot fayaata | 
G. XVITI-10. 


When a man feeling qualified for Nitya Karma 
(regular rites) works without attachment and without 
longing for results, his mind, unsoiled by desire for 
results and regenerated by (performance of) the regular 
acts, becomes pure. | 


Note: 


Nitya Karma, in the light given to it by Mimam- 
sakas, has been rejected, but not the Nitya Karma 
itself. The Nitya Karma of the Mimamsakas was 
rituals like Agnihotra. Nitya Karma for Gita and 
Vedanta includes also the social duties of Varnas 
(Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras). The 
attitude of mind in the performance of these duties 
also has to be one of non-attachment. Thus Nitya 
Karmas are not altogether discarded but taken up 
and done in a new light for purification of mind. 
Even these Nitya Karmas done with desire will, as 
was contended till now, turn only into bondage. 
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e¢¢, ANS Was AICATASlHaaa vate | G. 18-10. 


When pure and tranquil, the mind becomes fit 
for the contemplation of the self. 


ee.) aeaa fraeatgssraa fayarea:etoeg arena 

Hata PA ATAfAsst | G. 18-10. 

For him whose mind has thus been purified by 

performance of regular acts and who thus becomes 

inclined to knowledge of the self, Jnana Nishta (stead- 
fast meditation of self) is the exact gradual step. 


Note: 

The higher step from Karma Yoga is Jnana 
Nishta. 

220, fe <cayatgsataga aearcdfafs: | 4 eaKAvIT 
aeqaifanateat gafacat sae alafasatagvata- 
araqaeantafg: wate | 

G. 18-45 & 46. 

Can this perfection be attained directly by the 
mere performance of one’s own duty? No, Worship- 
ping the Lord, the ruler within, by the performance 
of duty, man attains perfection; only, if he does thus, 
he becomes qualified for devotion to knowledge (Jnana 
Nishta). 

Note: 

Mechanical discharge of duty will not form 
Karma Yoga. The glow of detachment or dedication 
of the work to God must be present in the mind. 
922. argearatsts agfwoaol aurfsagzarfeearaarita- 

egy Wy Vat GgGsAgssaara: «= acayaA 


yafa Gorfaateaataa: | 
| G. Intr. 
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The external activity and rites enjoined on the 
several castes and religious orders as a means of 
prosperity lead the devotees to the region of the 
Devas and the like; still, when practised ina spirit of 
devotion to the Lord and without attachment to 
fruits, they conduce to the purity of the mind. 


Note: 

Varnasrama Karmas have been conceived at first 
as Pravritti Karmas (see note on 83 for Pravritti 
Karma). Pravritti Karma ceases to bind when done 
as Karma Yoga. 


822. Hay affargdeea suurt fasa Yaa al aquea 
ql aaa a fpaeatgssarag | 
‘ G. XVIII-66. 
So knowledge (realisation of the self) alone can 
cause the destruction of the good or evil deeds caused 
by Avidya (ignorance) and not the performance of 
the Nitya Karma (regular rites). 


923. FT UCHTCNaTaTeEafaaaaa: walaaeafacanyy fSfac- 
eu fafeqqusrag | Br. 1-3-1 
For one who knows the true nature of the supreme 


self, we do not find any other work enjoined, except 
what leads to the cessation of activities. 


Note: 


On discarding Karma, one should take up prac- 
tices for the purification of the mind. 


229, 9 ua faaifaaters aateaquta: oftfeearenuracg | 
Br. [V-3-20. 


Thus the results of knowledge and_ ignorance 
identify with all, and identify with definite things or 
limited personality respectively. 
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224, AT alfaat a arena: Carurfasl ad: qeara faarar- 
HEPSTAINTAT Fqy AGPTAATAT Bel Piso ATA? 


faarai oftfafesa aatenura aatenat ferada | 
Br. IV-3-20. 


Ignorance is not the natural characteristic of the 
self since it automatically decreases as knowledge in- 
creases and when the latter is at its highest, ignorance 
vanishes altogether with the result that the self. 
realises its identity with all. 


Note: 

The transition from giving up Karma to adopt- 
ing steps for purification is a gradual process. The 
first gets attenuated and the second grows in strength. 
As ignorance and work are not a part of the nature 
of self, work can be given up. The test of true 


Jnana is feeling identity with all. This isthe consum- 
mation (not even the highest enjoyment in heaven). 


92a, fagfasal a adedeearagaey arafasat | 
G. 18-66. 
The sphere of the knowing (men of discretion) 
is Jnana Nishta preceded by the renunciation of all 
works. 


INTRODUCTION 


Karma may be physical, i.e. with the aid of Vari- . 
ous materials like wife, fire, oblations, etc. It may  — 
also be purely mental where none of the factors just 
mentioned are called into requisition. The Vedas teach 

that both alike are effective to gain the votaries their 
objectives. Upasana is that activity of the mind in 
which the flow of one single idea is continuously kept 

up, to the complete exclusion of all other ideas. The 
other name for Upasana, more commonly occurring in 

the Upanishads is ‘‘Vidya’’. 

Vidya: Its Evolution 


‘‘Vidya’’ in modern Sanskrit, say in the age of the 
Mahabharata, means knowledge. But it did not bear 
this meaning in the old Sanskrit of the Upanishads, 
So, to always understand ‘‘Vidya’’ to mean knowledge 
and translate it accordingly is very often wrong. In 
the Upanishads, it most often means Upasana or medi- 
tation. The meaning of the word ‘‘Vidya’’ underwent 
a change due to the evolution of the mindof man in 
his search for Truth. In many English translations 
of the Upanishads, the older meaning of ‘‘Vidya’’ is 
not recognised andits translation as knowledge and 
of the verb ‘‘Veda” as ‘‘knows’’, conveys no signifi- 
cance in understanding passages where these occur. 

Vidya comes from the root ‘‘Vid’”’ to know. So 
Vidya is the attempt or process to know matters and 
things. Asevery process has its evolution and growth 
before it assumes its final form, Vidya too has had 


Ss 9 
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its evolution and the texts of the Upanishads, espe- 
cially Chandogya, have presented Vidya in various 
stages of its evolution, as it has also preserved Vidya 
in its most developed form. The motor cars of the 
early decades of the century did serve a purpose then. 
but no one wouldthink of making use of them for 
one’s journey now. Our attitude to many of the 
Vidyas need be similar to our attitude to the motor 
cars of the earlier decades. To consider that all Vidyas 
are of equal value to the spiritual life simply because 
they all occur in the Upanishad text, is like thinking 
that all the cars in a ‘‘motor museum” are of equal 
value to the present day motorist. 


Vidyas arose when man began to seriously think 
that he might ‘‘know’’ about matters which eluded 
his grasp. When man attempts to know, his mind 
naturally becomes calm and concentrated; his imagi- 
nation begins to play. Thus Vidya gets naturally 
associated with concentration along with imagination, 
Many stages have to be passed beforethe mystery is 
cleared up and the thing becomes ‘‘known’’. 


These intermediate stages of concentration with 
imagination were distinguished and termed as Upa- 
sana, sitting near Truth and not reaching it, and the 
final stage is named Jnana. That is why in the Scrip- 
tural texts, the knowledge of Brahman is_ called 
Brahma Vidya. The Upanishads themselves recognise 
strong and clear imagery or image is called up in 
the distinction between the stages of development and 
its final culmination as Apara Vidya and Para Vidya. 


Its Nature 


Vidya is purely an activity of the mind whena 
strong and clear imagery or image is called up in 
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the mind and dwelt uponfor long with great fervour; 
deepest concentration ensues. The mind is strengthen- 
ed by meditation as the body by exercise. But purity 
of mind is of greater importance than strength of 
mind. Ravana had great strength of mind but not 
sufficient purity of mind. The evil tendencies of the 
mind, viz. desire, lust, greed, etc., have to be eradi- 
cated. Vasanas (tendencies of the mind) are great 
forces and the direction of one force can be altered, 
or the force itself neutralised, only by another and 
opposite force of equal or greater strength. 

The calling up of these positive forces against 
the negative tendencies of the mind is consciously or 
unconsciously effected during meditation. This is a 
greater factor in meditation than even’ mere concen- 
tration. In fact, the strength generated in the mind 
by concentration has to be used for the conquest of 


Vasanas. 
Upasana versus Jnana 


When the strength of the mind is not used for 
the conquest of Vasanas, but to gain other results, it 
is termed Upasana. But when the strength gained is 
used for fighting the Vasanas and attachments and 
thus gaining purity of mind, it becomes Jnana Nishta 
or Jnana Yoga. This process or attempt ends in the 
flash of a new insight, a sixth sense, if it may be so 
called. Thisis Jnana. The Truth now. stands reveal- 
ed; the Self shines in all its glory comprehending all. 
Only Jnana is everlasting and never deserts man. 

One sees with the eye and knows one aspect of 
a thing, its form—‘‘this sugar isin good crystal form.” 
When the sugar is tasted, it is found to be sweet. It 
is another aspect of sugar, to be known only by the tongue 
and not by the eye. 
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Thus each sense gives one aspect of the knowledge 
about a thing. Then we say ‘‘I have experienced 
it. [have no more doubts about its form or about its 
taste, etc’’. No argument can serve to sweep one 
off his feet regarding one or other aspects of that thing 
when it is thus known. 


Apara Vidya and Para Vidya 


By Yoga or meditation which serves to bring 
about Vasananasa (destruction of the lower tendencies) 
man, soto say, attainsto his purest and subtlest state. 
Yoga restores man to his inherent divinity. 


The cataract in the eye blinds it, but when the 
cataract is removed, the eye begins to function as be- 
fore and sees. Properly understood, the operation of 
the eye for cataract does not confer on the eye any 
new power. The old power of the eye was obstructed 
by the cataract, and when the obstruction is removed, 
the power functions again. Religions say that man 
has lost his innate divinity. Desire, greed, and attach- 
ment constitute the cataract; meditation is the ope- 
ration to remove it. Man then regains his original 
divinity which gives him a  newinsight. He sees the 
whole world as divine. Yoga means joining. As the 
process of meditation joins man once more to his in- 
nate divinity, it is known as Yoga, the most important 
act of joining. 

This higher aspect of meditation, where the 
attempt is to burn the dross of the mind, is called Para 
Vidya. When the existence of the dross is not even 
recognised, and for various other purposes the mind 
is being strengthened by concentration, it is called 
Apara Vidya. Siddhis result from Apara Vidya and 
not Jnana (insight into Reality). That is why Raja 
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Yoga mentions as its first step Yama and Niyama (the 
control of the mind and the senses). Raja Yoga has 
simply codified the experience and teachings of the 
Rishis. 
; Sagunopasana and Nirgunopasana 

The difference between these two arises from 
another factor altogether. When man takes up as the 
object for meditation the Atman in himself, which 
by all his effort he cannot conceive or imagine, 
which yet he knows as obstinately to exist as himself 
brooking no denial, it becomes Nirgunopasana. Here 
_there is no prop to the mind. But when he posits 
an external God, he assigns a form to it given by 
tradition; that forms the prop for his mind, and 
meditation on God with the aid of this prop, say 
idol etc., constitutes Sagunopasana. 


Pranava Vidya 


One of the Vidyas which, because of its import- 
ance, has formed the one theme of Mandukya Upani- 
shad and has been dealt with by other Upanishads 
as well (Katha and Prasna) is the Pranava Vidya. 
It is even today as popular among the Sanyasins as 
Gayatri is among Brahmacharins and householders. 


Pranava is the name given to the sound ‘‘Om’’. 
It is sometimes called the mystic syllable ‘‘Om’’, as 
it is the prop for meditation. Sankara takes every 
opportunity to remind that ‘‘Om” is only a Pratika 
(symbol) as the sacred Saligram stone is of Vishnu. 
To mistake the Pratika itself as the object of worship 
is a great fall in the meditation and ought to be 
avoided. 


But all Pratikas are extremely useful and helpful 
aids which cannot be dispensed with in the early 
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stages of the practice of meditation. ‘Om’ is an 
extremely helpful Pratika because of its brevity for 
repetition and because of the high suggestiveness it 
can be made to evoke. 7 


“Om” has a great similarity with Atman as fol- 
lows. The sound ‘‘Om’”’ has three components in its 
make up. They are ‘‘A’’, “U’’ and ‘*M’, and, when 
pronounced without haste, it prolongs itself into in- 
definite fourth component. These are called in the . 
Mandukya Upanishad as the four Matras (components) 
of ‘‘Om’’. 


Atman has three well-defined states which are 
within the everyday experience of all. The states are 
wakefulness, dream and deep sleep. But the Rishis 
say that these changing states of the same man must 
have a substratum. Changes cannot be observed if 
there is no substratum, just as the moving pictures 
of the cinema cannot be seen without the fixed back- 
ground of a screen. So, the substratum to the chang- 
ing states of man must necessarily exist. Not only 
reason indicates it, but Sages and Rishis of all lands 
have experienced it. The experiencing of this rock- 
bottom of man, the Atman, is the goal of all religions, 
All religious attempts have this end in view. 


This substratum is by courtesy called the fourth 
state of man, Turiya. Turiya means fourth. This 
fourth state of man is more imponderable than per- 
haps the fourth component of ‘‘Om.”’ In reality, it is the 
whole Real Man and not a fourth state at all. The three 
states are the waves while the fourth is the ocean itself. 


Thus, both, ‘‘Om’ and Atman have three well 
defined components or states, and a fourth one not so 
well defined. By a slow and prolonged utterance of 
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‘Om,’ the fourth component suggests itself and calls 
to our mind the indefinable substratum, viz. the real> 
Atman, and the devotee’s longing, to come face to 
face with Atman or God, is crowned with success. 


Thus ‘‘Om’”’ is a very powerful aid in the medi™ 
tation for the realisation of God. The practice of 
meditation with the use of ‘‘Om”’ constitutes Pranava 
Vidya. 

Nama Japa 


Vidya has evolved still further in the post-Upa- 
nishadic period.. Upasana means ‘“‘sitting near’’, i.e: 
sitting near God. Upasana has become most popular 
as Nama Japa, the repetition of the Name of God with 
great devotion and concentration. In the time of Gita 
itself, Nama Japa has sprung up. Gita states. 


‘<caTat wogersfen ”’ 


—Of the Yajnas, I (God) am Japa Yajna. So Japa 
(repetition) of Name is the best of Yajnas. In fact, that 
Nama Japa is the latest, most evolved, and most popular 
of the Upasanas. It has been the most populat 
with saints of all religions. It is a direct lineal 
descendant of Vidya. 


Nama Japa has an advantage over ‘‘Om’”’. The 
meaning of ‘‘Om’’ is not apparent on the face of it. 
The Sadhaka has to be initiated into the meaning of 
*‘Om’’. Its correspondence with the states of Atman 
has to be pointed out and explained. But the Nama 
automatically brings into the mind the various attri- 
butes of God. High, pure and noble associations drawn 
in the mind on the utterance of Nama. This is_ the 
great advantage Nama Japa has over ‘“‘Om” and 
the cause of its popularity. 
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Everyone is welcome to choose the God’s name familiar 
to him from his religious tradition. This is generally 
imparted to him by his Guru (religious teacher). 


It has been the experience of the saints that Nama 
Japa can be used both in Sagunopasana as well as 
Nirgunopasana. Some, however, still consider ‘‘Om’’ as 
more suited for the Nirguna practice. 


Another purpose of Upasana 


Poor people may not be able to perform Aswa- 
medha Yajna (the horse sacrifice) meant for the emperors, 
which enables them to attain the abode of Hiranya- 
garbha, the highest position imaginable by Karma. But 
they may be eager for the status conferred by the 
horse-sacrifice. Are they to be denied that status? No. 
They are to win the same status or higher world by Aswa- 
medha Vidya, with a description of which Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad opens. By practising that meditation properly, 
i.e. aS has been delineated in the text, they attain that 
world without the help of any material factors. 


The same holds good with other Yajnas also. 
Upasana in general 


The main agency as already stated in Upasana or 
Vidya is mental concentration ‘‘ Chittaikagrya”’. The 
objects of meditation are various and the fruits are 
also equally various. The results of these, like those 
of Karma, are temporal and not eternal and entail 
rebirth. The objective of Upasana is the attainment of 
prosperity and not Truth. 


This great difference has to be borne in mind as 
both Upasana and Jnana involve intense concentration. 
While Jnana is gasping to know the Truth, Upasana is 
thirsting only for prosperity. A Ravana may resort to 
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Upasana but not to Jnana. A Ramana Maharshi re- 
sorts to Jnana but not to Upasana. 


Just as Vedic rituals, excepting the few referred 
to above, have on the whole fallen into disuse, espe- 
cially those in the form of the various Yagas or sacri- 
fices, even more so, the Vedic Upasanas have ceased 
to be current, except the Pranava Vidya (meditation 
on ‘‘Om’’) dealt with in Mandukya Upanishad as al- 
ready mentioned. It has survived mostly in the form 
of Nama Japa. 


But the death is always for the form and not for 
the spirit. The Yajnas in the fire have now taken 
shape as Pujas (worship) in temples. The Upasanas 
too must have taken rebirth in others forms. They 
had such a vital part in the life of the Aryans. It is 
by the use of these that they attained their miraculous 
powers, the Siddhis and the wonderful powers of the 
mind. The tradition in this connection could not have 
been lost but only developed. Upasanas have re- 
embodied themselves in the form of Yoga Sastra. What 
was more or less empirical in the Vedic times has now 
taken a more scientific shape in the Raja Yoga of 
Patanjall. 


Upasanas as such, though found in large numbers in 
the Vedas, especially the two long Upanishads Chandogya 
and Brihadaranyaka, have not had any interpretors so 
for as is known. The two great interpretors of the 
Vedas are Jaimini for the Karma Kanda and Vyasa for 
the Jnana Kanda. The ritualist of Jaimini would not have 
anything to do with Upasana as it does not have the 
factors of fire, wife, oblations, etc. Vyasa has dealt 
with Upasanas in a casual way in Brahma _ Sutras, 
Chapter III, pada 3. Sankara, the great commentator 
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of Brahma Sutras, does not work himself into any 
enthusiasm over this section, for Upasana is not after 
all for Jnana, but for enjoyments and psychic powers. 
On the contrary, he is all enthusiasm in delineating the 
real Jnana. 


In the view of the above mentioned Acharyas, the 
position of Upasanas is like that of a bat, which is 
neither a bird nor a beast and so not owned by any 
of these two groups as their own, because the Vedic 
Upasanas is neither a pure ritual nor a practice for 
Jnana. But, as Sankara observes, it has only the low 
status of Karma, #afequtficq (Karmaantapatitva), as it is 
like the Vedic Karma unable to release one from bondage. 
Yet, it has an aspect of the practice of Jnana, as both 
Upasana and Jnana Nishta are alike acts of intense 
mental cocentration. 


PART A—STILL PRAVRITTI 
Definitions 


829, sassy ATH AATAUTAAGATS SUNT | 
S. B. IV-1. 7. 


Upasana consists in making a current of similar ideas 
to flow continuously. 
Note: 
This gives a neat and pithy definition of Upasana. 
e2¢, sada BF Agqrarea Geraneaaaeafa: - 
Heart A apaeaa: wealzarsaafagar 7 
Ufssaza saTaarassiat ols “qTERIrEs, CIaTA- 


gored” sf | 
Tai. 1-3-4, 


By Upasana (meditation) is meant the continuous 
flow of similar ideas as prescribed by Sastras (Scriptures) 
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unmixed with any dissimilar ideas. The prop for the 

mind is the object as described by Sastra. The word 

Upasana as well as its meaning is well known from its 

usage in ordinary life. ‘‘He does Upasna (to constantly 

think of and serve) to his Guru to win his favour: 

‘“‘He does Upasana to the king.”’ 

222, sae ATA GaTared sareatdea = fagadiecora, 
araicaqguyeya, Featiad PAaacaagaTeNT dlasTS 
AGlaag | G. 12-3. 

Upasana (meditation) consists in approaching the 
object of worship as instructed by the Sastra by visua- 
lising it and dwelling on it for a long time steadily 
in a current of the same idea, continuous like a flow- 
ing thread of oil. 

Note: 

The relevant text alone is the basis for the mental 
imagery. So Upasana in this respect is similar to 
Karma, where also the details should be neither more 
nor less than what is prescribed in the text. 


939, qeatiad aeaal afafegyaeaay earaq | 
G. 13-24. 
Dhyana (meditation) is continuous and unbroken 
thought like a line of flowing oil. 

232, salad fafscarast a, sfa aeavitarafayqora featfy- 
qt) sls “qeyqrea, cwaragared” efa a: 
areqyo yqatdagada, wag seaa | agar sama 
wifsaaar ofafafsi at faceacencor ofa ofa 


alepual Ganfadraa | 
S. B. IV-1-1 


Such terms as ‘‘Meditation’, ‘‘being devoted to” 
and “‘reflecting’’ denote actions conducted within (in the 
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mind) in which repetition is implied as a quality. Thus 
we say in ordinary life that a person is devoted toa 
teacher or a king if he follows him with a mind steadily set 
on him; and of a wife whose husband has gone on a 
journey that she thinks of him, only if she steadily 
remembers him with great longing. 


149(b) and 178(c) are also definitions of Upasana. 


83Q(u) fadatecatey aateay aeafacsora gatay ezaa | 
(ft) Agoraagecal: wsisat qa7EAg | 
(xt) nafa fe weate: “aq” ‘‘surdia” “a ay Faia” 
scyanrfe: | se a adde:, wasaast Aaqtacay- 
TATSUSTA AAA | GAATET | 
S. B. Ili-3-58. 
(a) In Vedanta (texts) the terms ‘‘ Vidya and 
Upasana’’ (knowing and meditation) are used one in 
place of the other. 


(b) Thus it is clear that the words ‘‘ Veda’? and 
‘“‘Upasana’”’ have the same meaning. 


(c) There occur (in the Vedas) different expres- 
sions like ‘“‘Veda’’ (knows) ‘‘Upasita’’ (meditates) and 
‘“*he does an act of faith.”” But no difference in meaning 
occurs. There is no difference between these because 
of the fact that all alike relate to the ‘‘ activity and 
attitude of the mind’’. They cannot refer to anythingelse. 


Note: 

The well-known meaning of the verb ‘‘ Veda’’ is 
‘knows’, but it has also another meaning’ Upasita 
({meditates), This has to be well remembered when 
the word Veda occurs in Upasana sections, as it very 
often does. Even great scholars, while translating this 
word trip upon this word while giving its meaning and 
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translation as ‘‘knows’’ and the reader is confused. 
Sankara clears this confusion in these passages. 


Like Karma 


923, sgcarfeaddarcaburscra fe sao: arcacat- 
Gea: | asfrrecsra FT saraafaaag | aTTTAITA- 

Hey dle: PATA ATCAVSNl AIIM | 
S. B. 4-1-4. 


The injunction for meditation does not require the 
non-removal of the characteristics (of the self) as an 
actor and other signs of transmigratory existence. 
Hence for the meditating person, as he attains only 
sameness with the symbol (Pratika) there does not 
ensure the ‘‘Possession’’ as it were with the self 
(Brahman) i.e. self-realisation. 


Note: 

In Upasana, one’s mind is set generally on form 
of enjoyment or power etc. The Upasaka is not called 
upon to cast off his ego, which as such feels as the 
actor and longs for the result. In some Upasanas he 
attains identity with the Pratika. Christian saints 
often attained identity with Christ. But as the longing 
is not for Truth, there results no self-realisation. 

939, gsaTaalat fearcnecara | 
S. B. 3-3-42. 


Because, in its inner core, Upasana is a Kriya (ritual). 


Note : 


In Upasana as in Karma there is no longing to 
cast off Samsara and attain self-realisation. In both 
these, the idea that Samsara by its very nature, is 
the cause of misery, has not dawned on the mind of 
man (see also Note to 136.) 
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934, aTcHT fe aatfaea: eaoquTasy | amd satataa at 
aang 4a aatfagara cay at giey seafal ad- 
earaeq gatear fasotieat: eg: qT al aw ufag 
aefa | 7 Aeat:- Sleueagfactand | 

Kena 1-5. 
The Atman is subject to births and rebirths and 
feels that it has to resort to Karma and Upasana. By 
performing Karma and Upasana as means, it desires - 
to attain the Lokas of Brahma or other Devas or 
heaven. So it is but natural that these objects of worship, 
Vishnu, Iswara, Indra or Prana should be entities 
different from Atman and not one with Atman as that 
is contrary to the world by experience. Just as 
‘‘logicians’’ contend that Atman is different from Iswara, 
so also votaries of Kasma (and Upasana) worship or 
meditate on Devas different from themselves. 


Note: 

The worshipper never wishes to lose his indi- 
viduality in Upasana or (Bhakti of later days). The 
difference between Bhakta and the Lord is kept up. 
This is the attitude adopted by all Dvaitins, believers 
in duality or even multiplicity. Logicians are Nyayayikas. 
Nyaya constitutes one of the six famous schools of 
philosophy (Shad Darsanas). 

Why Necessary? 


$36, (2) aeq g arzanayafaal faataea vatagq, asi 
qsqna ast: Asi aeata faatata woaritd: | 

(ft) eafasacaaa fagtaea eit AL a1 alszaaaa aaa, 

as dana ag efa fayeqad: | Br. Intro. 


(a) The utility of mediation concerning the horse 
sacrifice is this: Those who are not entitled to this 
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sacrifice will get the same result through this medi- 
tation itself. 


(b) Objection: This meditation is just a part of 
that rite. 


Reply: No, for the following Sruti passage allows 

option: ‘*Those who perform the horse sacrifice or 
who know (meditate on) it as such.’’ 
Note: : 
The famous Brihadaranyaka Upanishad opens with 
a description of the Upasana on the Aswamedha 
sacrifice. Here the horse to be sacrificed is the cosmic 
being, Hiranyagarbha himself, as described in the text. 
The rule in Karma and Upasana is that the prescription 
of these two, as given by the text, should not be 
deviated even by a hair’s breadth. These texts do not 
admit of the question ‘‘Why is no deviation allowed?’ 
Here is another similarity between Upasana and Vedic 
Karmas. See Note to 134, 


930, eatfrareqegfarad aAnfaaeda: Gal ATCAATA 
geafed, at AgaTarat aearalasfesat aregIdeey- 
pat aan: fate aoareated | Mu. IV-42-143. 


(Brahman is unborn and Nirguna). Some devotees 
of the Vedas, not being of sharp intellect, shrink back 
from the unborn or unmanifest (Nirguna) Brahman 
(as an object of meditation). For such the wise have 
conceded meditation with form. As these are full of 
faith and of correct conduct, the harm done by medi- 
tation with form (on the formless Brahman) will be 
very little. 

Note: 

The meditation on Saguna Brahman is recognised 

as an essential and inevitable step for many. Only it 
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should not be conceived that there is no higher step. 
Nirgunopasana or Jnana WNishta is _ higher. Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa, benefited by Sagunopasana 
on Kali, later on bad to go up to Nirgunopasana 
under the guidance of Tota Puri and realise the 
Advaita state. 


23¢. afe afapitt aad aaron dq: Ofs: aaat gfa: 


eqrafag aeaneqniaagfecata garfate | 

S. B. III-2-33. - 

For, as some men are of inferior, others middling, 

others again of superior intelligence, not all are capa- 

ble of fixing their mind on the infinite Brahman de- 
void of any change or transformation. 


238, faquafa dase aaa: YO: Bq saraaIs Aa aT 
sufezaq «oscaaafa seata, aanqaeatfa aa: 
soeseqy eqrafaaal a faecaa, wera sq facut: 
scaaefa sraaa | S. B. 1-2-14. 


It is but appropriate that Brahman although de- 
void of qualities is prescribed by various texts for 
purposes of meditation as possessing qualities depend- 
ing on name and form. It ts not inappropriate to 
assign specific places for the Omnipresent Brahman as 
it serves as a prop (to the mind) in meditation, just 
as it is justifiable to contemplate Vishnu in the sacred 
Saligrama (stone). 

Note: 

It a postulate with thoughtful Hindus that the 
sacred Saligrama stone itself does not form the object 
of worship, but while facing Saligrama, he is reminded 
of Vishnu who then becomes the object of worship 
or meditation. This is so well and so clearly under- 
stood by modern Hindus that Sankara uses this analogy 
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for explaining meditation. ‘‘Om’”’ and other symbols 
form the objects of Vedic meditations as mere Pratikas, 
symbo]s like Saligrama. Here is clear occasion to 
understand the principle of idol worship. 


evo, wBulelelitteaha aalaaittades 4 BTGI | «~FEATA 
AMAT ATA | S. B. 3-2-14. 


It must be definitely concluded that Brahman is 
devoid of any kind of form. Why? For this is the 
main purport of Scripture. 

Note: 

The main function of the Upanishads to be deli- 
neate the true nature of Brahman or Atman. But 
during the process of spiritual evolution, the Upasanas 
come into existence as stages on the way. An inter- 
mediate step, however attractive, should not be mistaken 
for the final goal. 


Vidyas various 
32, gatifhg aretaqsatasaiin arzaity 4@ acaaranty | 
saaatiataaarattr fe ar) &3y aaa face qaragq 
AMAAAeaA | ‘ §. B. 3-2-14, 


Other (passages), on the other hand, which refer 
to Brahman as qualified by form have not the aim of 
setting forth the true nature of Brahman. They are 
mainly enjoined to serve as prop in meditation. These 
forms may be resorted to for meditation exactly as 
described by the text if no contradiction is involved. 


Note: 

As already stated in Note to 136, in doing Upasana 
as in Karma, no deviation from the text, is to be tole- 
rated in forming the mental conception of the object 
given by the text. 


S 10 
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e9Q. Hatgcagcaara agaradatd aane afa faarataga:| 
S. B. III 3-58. 


Even though mentation is a common feature in 
all meditations, meditations themselves become dif- 
ferent when there are differences in the attributes 
assigned to God. 


Note: 

God is one and attributeless. But to Him are assign- 
ed various attributes by the Upasaka. Thus even though 
the one God is the object of meditation, the medita- 
tions dealt with in the Vedas become different with 
the difference in the attributes assigned. 


@93, fualle ufdfaara sao: areit: safezaa | 
In the different meditations, different forms of 
Brahman are inculcated. 


Pranaya Vidya 
egy, § fay sale: Gtr aacafagr| agtr a aataa- 
aaaq acHetaqan) aa f faa afar a fac- 


Crt 


adem | afera ff fatca arefya acaat fated ara | 
Mun. 1-4. 
There are two sorts of knowledge to be attended 
to. The one is Para (great), the knowledge of Para- 
matman, and the other is Apara (not great) which deals 
with the means apd result of Dharma (duty) and 
Adharma (blameworthy act). The Apara Vidya is indeed 
ignorance. It ought to be discarded: when a know- 
ledge of Apara Vidya is gained, nothing indeed relating to 
Truth is known. 
Note: 
By Apara Vidya is comprehended Rig Veda, Yajur 
Veda, Sama Veda and Atharva Veda, as also Siksha 
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(phonetics), Kalpa (the code dealing with rituals), 
Grammar, Nirukta (science of etymology) Chandas (metre) 
and Astrology. The latter six are known as Vedangas, 
the limbs of the Vedas i.e. of the first four. 


284(u) satrgaatiass fe fae ge ot faetia reared faa- 
faaq | a sofavegecuia acuta g ada wequiy: 
faatera: | 

(al) agzectieatamasty acarataratur, WafanAais Sarot 
Atha Fat aati: aeyada gare tor safer 


ee Cow 


AA GT Tai | Mun. 1-5. 


(a) By the term ‘‘Para Vidya’ is meant primarily 
in this context the knowledge (realisation) of the immortal 
which could be known through the Upanishads and not 
the mere assemblage of words in them (Upanishads). 
But ordinarily everywhere by the term Vidya is under- 
stood the assemblage of words. 


(b) The immutable cannot be realised by a mere 
mastery or the assemblage of words, without other 
efforts such as the approaching of a Guru and spurn- 
ing of all desires etc. The separate classification of the 
knowledge of Brahman and its designation as Para 
Vidya are thus proper. 

Note: 

Here Sankara points to the nececssity of Guru over 
and above comprehending texts. A flaming torch is 
necessary to kindle another. 


eva. Heanequiqat a ofaaqeerwaral aeannaat 
eeateal AMMO Tet A Fecqamreafaat qarag 

URaAT alSHet: AMAIA aTerayata | 
Mandukya 12. — 
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For people of slow or middling intellect, but who are 
Sanyasins engaged in Sadhana and lead a virtuous life, 
a right meditation of ‘‘Om’’ based on the close and 
exact correspondence between the four states of the 
Atman and four parts of ‘Om’ becomes a prop to the 
mind in their effort to attain Brahman. 

Note: 

This correspondence between Atman and Om has 
been dealt with in the Introduction to this Chapter 
under the section Pranava Vidya. It may be read once 
more here. 
ggo(u) “at” wedareg “at” wea adie a aq Ka. 2-15. 

HICH: fF als Waaatag | vale wa Hat Sear 
(sac yqursy) at afeeafa Gt aq at aeq ad wala | 

(ft) Of Ad aed AU Bq OIcaes | Ka. 2-16. 

AAA SAMIMIeaaerqaqcag ANFcay FT aATHRT 
fafése:, qUtey a AAU: AeqHeya ofagda ofA | 

Ka. 2-18. 

(a) The sound ‘Om’ indicates Brahman. It is 
also a Pratika (symbol) for Brahman. This letter ““OQm’’ 
is indeed the symbol for both the Higher (unmanifested) 
Brahman and lower (manifested) Brahman. By medita- 
ting on this (Om) as Brahman he attains to whichever 
he wants the Para or the Apara. If it is Para, it has to 
be known. If it is Apara it is to be reached (medita- 
ted upon,) 


(b) The sound ‘‘Om” has been pointed out as a 
prop and a symbol of the Atman devoid of all attri- 
butes, as also for those with slow and middling capa- 
city for understanding. (It becomes the prop and sym- 
bol) for attaining to the Apara-Brahman (the one with 
attributes.) 
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Note: 

It has to be clearly understood that there are no 
two Brahmans one higher and the other lower. There 
is only one Brahman. But man conceives of it in two 
_ ways according to his capacity for understanding. For 
Samyak Darsana his nature in man as Atman, beyond 
the three states of waking, dreaming or deep sleep, has 
to be reached. In other terms, Brahman in his true 
nature, as without any attributes, has to be meditated 
upon. But this is extremely difficult. 


So many conceive of Brahman as_ with attributes 
as say, the creator, sustainer and destroyer of the 
universe, as the all-compassionate and all-mighty etc. 
Worship of Him in anyone of these aspects, is Saguna 
Vidya. In fact, meditation is of two sorts and not 
Brahman. ‘‘Om’’ the symbol can be made use of for 
both sorts of meditation. 


eee. Ot OE AH WeqasanMe Uaskasafid aaa 
way Galea atcaad, Sasa Aaa Hamed | 
(a) ata g fasoaté ofaaratdt a urcaaaraaa 
CAMA at Wulsta Scaaqnead Vea AT | asisge 
qaqa | 
(ft) ata Wt BOC FT aw sales geqaaA | 
(at) aearea fagra wate arcauitatedsta atesrtiher- 
aq UpAt UtHUt al FaraTeale | 
(Ht) afess qaraqalesrt TAT: 
aot FT aa WUEy Rtoqryley GaAs Faq | 
Prasna—5-2. 


Indeed the Higher (attributeless) Brahman, incapable 
of being indicated by words, devoid of all qualities 
and attributes and thus being beyond the reach of the 
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senses, is incapable of being grasped by the mere mind. 
But, on the authority of the Sastras, to those worship- 
pers who meditate on the syllable ‘‘Om” as upon. the 
image of Vishnu etc. and regard it as a symbol of 
Brahman, the Brahman is understood to reveal itself. 


(a) Therefore that Brahman, whether higher or 
lower, is by courtesy said to be the symbol ‘‘Om’’. 


(b) So he who knows this aid to the attainment 
of Atman, by meditation on ‘‘Om”’ attains one of these, 
either Para or Apara Brahman. 


(c) Indeed the syllable ‘““Om”’ is the nearest prop 
to Brahman. 


99e(u) atatHaotateaacag «oateteqomeqq | wt ATT, 
Hat RTCA | AIC A ATA VARA | 1>° 


(ft) qafaary: sauzartor: daneafaa: yaecmafea- 
aaa alsart arcacqqaeaiaesa: aftasdta 
Ocaararisfasrxat fracas ataaraa tsfyeare 
wea: | ata-saay-atear ways = caM-deqa- 
WaseaqaatscaspISaayaasAala: A: | 

Prasna. V-1, 


(a) The meditation on the symbol ‘‘Om’’ is a means 
for the attainment of Para and Apara Brahman. Para, 
the true, the immutable, is known as Purusha, the lower 
Brahman is known as Prana, the ‘‘first born.”’ 


(b) The word Abhidyana (meditation) denotes the 
following state of the mind where the senses are turned 
away from the external objects; the mind com- 
posed and with intense devotion dwells on Brahman 
symbolised by ‘‘Om’’ on which the idea of Atman is 
imposed ceaselessly and without any break by othe 
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ideas, and thus the one-pointed mind is comparable to the 
steady flame protected from drafts of the wind. 

One who meditates thus for his life, maintaining 
also the vows of truth, abstinence from _ sensual 
_ pleasures, non-injury, non-acceptance (of gifts), renuncia- 
tion, Sanyasa, cleanliness, cheerfulness, absence from 
fraud and many other kinds of control, external and 
internal, can be said to be one who observes vow (of 
purtiy) for life. 
eGo, quawmagsea ff saRqaM BteTt weanersit 

GUGtAa asa Vaid | AraSsy+H AMO: GWeqte_ | 
fata fasot: afhcaaegesed sat sta Aaa sareila | 
Tai. 1-8. 

Indeed ‘“‘Om”’ is being meditated upon from the 
viewpoints of Para-Brahma and Apara Brahma. Even 
though it is mere sound, it becomes the means for the 
attainment of attributeless Brahman as well as Brahman 
with attributes. It is a peg to hang on the idea of 
Brahman in the aspects of Para and Apara, just as 
the idol is for the idea of Vishnu. ‘‘Om’’ has to be 
mentally meditated upon as _ the sound form of 
Brahman. 

Note: 

Sankara brings to our attention the use of the word 
gq (as) in the text. It tells us wd is not really 
Brahman, but has to be assumed as Brahman. 

Results 
942. GAIL Heal aaron faaraqadloa Saad ar Taaaea: 
vated | Tai. 2-5. 
Therefore by the meditation of the great Brahman 


with the aid of a mental symbol, one becomes lordly 
and with knowledge. 
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Note: 

Rewards of lower order, like great scholarship and 
wisdom, as also worldly prosperity can be obtained by 
appropriate Upasana. 

@42, yal yoo ua fe Hox | Br. II 1-2- 

Though the highest self is one only, the Lord distin- 
guished by different qualities becomes the object of 
different meditations; the fruits (of meditation) vary in. 
accordance with qualities attributed (to the Lord) in the 
meditation. He who meditates on the highest self by 
means of the symbol ‘‘Om” as consisting of three 
Matras obtains for his (first) reward the world of 
Brahman, and after that gradually complete intuition 
(self realisation) 


Note: 

The first three components of ‘‘Om” correspond to 
the well known three states of Atman - waking, dreaming 
and deep sleep. The transcendental aspect of Atman 
or Brahman does not come within the reach of the mind. 
So the highest stage of the manifested, the Brahma 
Loka only is attained by this Upasana. But there is 
Karma Mukti (gradual attainment of Moksha) when the 
period of rule of Brahma is over, the soul in Brahma Loka 
attains final release along with Brahma or Hiranyagarbha. 
Dvaitins are perfectly satisfied with this kind of Moksha. 
The Advaitin’s aspiration and hope is Sadyo Mukti 
(release here and now). 


243. Udualsty qa dWrqdqwid, aAeya aa sali 
arate | S. B.-IV. 4-15. 


Thus (by this discipline) even though the Upasaka 
is single, by acquiring the powers of the Lord, he 
becomes many and enters all bodies. 
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Note: 
One of the wonderful powers (Siddhis) of an Upasaka 


is given here. By appropriate Upasana or Yoga, the 
Upasaka can by great powers of his mind, enter the 
mind of others: i.e. understand and __ influence 
their minds, as easily as if he were himself in 
their minds. This power to read and_ influence 
other minds is termed here ‘‘becomes many and 
enters all bodies”, viz. ‘‘Parakaya Pravesa (Jiva itself 
entering the body of others).’’ This Parakaya Pravesa 
is often misunderstood. Thus Sri Sankara is said to 
have laid aside his body and his Jiva then entered the 
dead body of the king of Benares to experience all 
kinds of erotic emotions and reply to questions on 
erotics put to him by the Lady Umpire at his famous 
controversy with the great Mimamsa scholar, Mandana 
Misra, who on defeat graciously became his equally 
famous disciple Sureshwaracharya. 


This sort of leaving the body and entering another 
body isa crude interpretation of the power of ‘‘Parakaya 
Pravesa’’. It is quite unnecessary for great Yogis like 
Sankara or Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa to leave their 
bodies and enter other bodies. They could read the 
experience of other minds or influence them merely by 
the highly superior power of their own minds. Indeed 
their Siddhis were most wonderful and of the very 
highest order, seldom reached by other Yogis. 


248. aqua J Vad waaifead aaearat 44 

ad Ueay soa | S.B. IV 4-16. 

On the Saguna (with attributes) meditation ripening. 

he becomes successful in the attainment of changed 

State like the Paradise. Then his prosperity or lordly state 
comes about. 
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Note: 

Even praiseworthy acts like worship etc. cause 
bondage if done with desire, as is usually the case. The 
warning given in this and No. 155 has to be well 
kept in mind and non-attachment cultivated. 


44, Walenta arggguritaperal agora fart, afsaaor 
UA aqrareal Wis: wtagH eta | S. B. III-3-31, 


In all Saguna meditation practised with a view to 
the attainment of prosperity, without exception, re- 
ference to travelling by the ‘“‘path of Devatas” is 
proper. 

Note: 

After death, the soul’s journey to the abode of the 
Devas is referred here. Saguna meditation leads to 
rebirth. 


gua. oS F afteqaaes ga aiecaaraeast waa 


Sead, Waleqacare | 
The bestower of fruit even in the case of meditation 
on the sun is Brahma himself as he is the bestower, 
of the reward in the case of honouring a guest, for 
he is the presiding Deity in all. 
Note: i 
Here the allusion is to the contention of the 
Mimamsakas. Earlier Mimamsakas had no place for 
God in their scheme for the attainment of Parama 
Purushartha—the supreme end and aim of man. With 
them the Karma itself has the potency to bestow fruits- 
No factor other than Karma is required. So _ they 
contend that to bring in God is superfluous and un- 
warranted. This is one other of the great points of 
difference between Mimamsakas and Vedantins. The 
main point of difference in the practice of Religion 
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is the importance assigned to Nitya Karma by the 
two schools. 

e4o, Ae vores salevarateats, pragignotst, ar- 

"satiate, Saeqisseusa, Aad Safepawa- 

fagartor ‘‘astaa:” GoTat:” sTaretey | SeaKa | 

Cha. Ints. 

In this Upanishad (Chandogya) are mentioned 

certain Upasanas which are connected with factors of 

ritual to make them richer (in fruit), others as means 

to bring about prosperity, others have results to 

approximate to liberation, and still others relate to 

Brahman slightly modified from the non-dual as in the 

passage ‘‘consisting of mind, and with a body of 
Prana’’ etc. 


eae, atist Us Saree aAeaAasaa ieatia | 
uaad (Sts Us)  afawraaq fafsataveria aea- 
WANT AATHGEAH FET | Ka. 1-20. 
qtgaataa at arcnacataqaqarcey fara | 


One attains to the position of the Virat by the 
continued practice of Upasana and Karma. Thus 
much (the position of the Virat}) which has been indi- 
cated by the two boons to Nachiketas, is alone the 
province of Mantras and Brahmanas which are manda. 
tory or prohibitory in their import, and not any 
knowledge relating to the true nature of the Atman. 
Note: 

Here aia is used in the sense of Vidya or Upa- 
sana. Sankara’s oft-repeated contention is that real 
knowledge (realisation) is quite opposed to Karma. In 
one, mind goes within and in the other, it goes out- 
side. Real knowledge comes with the death of ego. 
But he points out that Karma is not opposed to lower 
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meditation, Upasana. In both egoism is maintained 
without the least impair. The teachings of Samhita and 
Brahmana portions of the Vedas, in general, do not 
deal with the inquiry into Truth. The enquiry into 
truth is taken up mainly in Upanishads. See No. 169 
and also No. 177 (a). 
948, afta AT: sora eH aggayifs, srt 
areal siafsaqmagecaaifa, ast qoreaarary- 
Nea AS: | 
Up UT Gg UtARaT: dea: qoiaai: fafse: wateqt 
yafal «= sarqorores wa Gerfafiitae | 
S. B. 1-1-12. Intr. 
ATA Sls alerady atarcamaherad: ws 
Faoleuita: BAT F araragaicufuttta PAgiaa: | 
S. B. 1-3-13. 
Some of the Upasanas of Brahman are meant to 
bring about great potency to the ritual, others are 
meant to confer prosperity and the purpose of still 
others is the attainment of Krama Mukti (gradual 
release). The difference in results is due to difference 
in qualities assigned (to Brahman) and the conditions 
attached (to him). 


Note: 
Krama Mukti (gradual release) has been dealt with 
in No. 152 and its Note. 
ego, fexogmafaraa fe aftiaraniita: aatzaaifegegatur a | 
Is. 14. 
By the meditation of MHiranyagarbha one attains 
Siddhis like Anima etc. and conquers natural evil acts 
and thus crosses over relative death (living of an 
animal life). 
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Note: 
Yoga Sastra mentions of eight Siddhis or miraculous 
powers like becoming small as an atom, etc. 
242, 4a algfaarnd safag yaca afhied rae 
S. B. 1-3-39. 
The immortality mentioned as obtainable from 
the meditation of Vayu (here Hiranyagarbha) is merely 
a relative one and not Moksha. 


Results Drishta (with in experience) 


262, qeadey AAU: Bald sIoscay Wyola | eaqur- 
ela: earafacgeag areata ga facut: aftag fe 
qi AM soreaarsy Halmacafeatfafise ara 
SISEAG, TOMAaTASHy | Tai. 1-6-1. 


For the realisation of Brahman as well as medita- 
tion of it, the centre (for meditation) is said to be 
Hridayakasa (the ether within the heart of man) just 
as the sacred Saligrama (stone) is for meditation of 
Vishnu. Meditated as if there is Hridaya (heart) and 
qualified with the attribute ‘‘full of consciousness etc.’’ he 
comes within our view as the fruit (Amalaka) does 
on our palm. 


Note: 

In higher Saguna Vidyas, there is a kind of reali- 
sation. The god may be seen in certain form as in 
a vision by the devotee. He alone sees it but not 
others present with him. Thus Sri Ramakrishna had 
visions of Kali, and spoke to her and got replies. 


Swami Ramdas of Anandashram had visions of 
Sri Krishna, Christ and Buddha at different times of 
his life. But he says these visions are not of great 
significance. They may be taken to be indications of 
the Sadhaka’s progress. The unitive vision alone is 
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the final. and lasting one. The whole universe is then 
seen aS but one and divine. This experience has been 
within the reach of sages of all lands. 
243, Maieetorarey q faaime syaf-a aaa: | 

S .B. III-3-58. 

The Vedas indicate that the fruit of meditation is 
capable of being realised. 
Note: 

Success in Upasana is attained only when, by in- 
tense concentrated thought, identity with the object 
of Upasana is achieved. ‘‘By meditation on that, he 
becomes that.” 
cay. afafase fe ATaT GS suTeafaqaatarcHturg | 

S. B. III-3-59. 

Their fruit is indeed invariably the _ realisation 

(seeing as if it were visible) of the object of meditation. 


Not all Upasanas have Drishta Phala 
9a4, slEeary faarg fearad agsea aienal aTcAla we 
QMaaeNY AWaraconsat AEs | S. B. 3-3-60. 
In the Vidyas connected with the attainment of 
definite desires where the special results are achieved 
by means of their unseen principle (as in the case of 
Karma) there is no expectation of realisation (indentifi- 
cation with the object of meditation). 
Note: 
Some Vidyas are intended to produce unseen 
results only, the results are expected only after death. 


248. Duda anedl salar wafa adage sarsate aeTy 


aaat aya: wafe Aeta sical, awaaar facrafe | 

Cha. II-14. 

He who meditates thus (in this manner) becomes 
radiant, is endowed with good appetite, reaches the 
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full length of life, lives gloriously, becomes great 
with offspring and cattle and great also with fame and 
shines with the holy effulgence born of sacred wisdom. 


Note: 

It may once more be stated here that a number 
of Upasanas mentioned in the first four chapters of 
Chandogya have no currency now. Some of these are 
Prana Vidya, Udgita Vidya, Omkaropasana of many 
sorts for various purposes, Madhu Vidya Gayatri 
Vidya, Sandilya Vidya, Kosa Vidya, Purusa Yajna 
Vidya, Aditya Vidya, Shodasa Vidya, Upakosala Vidya etc. 


Upasana does not destroy Samsara 


ea, uafeatfefasatin, safe: afaeagregaraafa seat | 
aHAarat FT aKa: wrarfsParcnaagad Cat sqpSA 
TAMA AAsg: Garestyeq son canted | 
Tai. 1-2-1. 
Many Upasanas (meditations) which are not in- 
consistent with performance of rituals forming the 
subject matter of Samhita etc. have been described 
(up till now). After that, has been dealt with the 
meditation for the realisation of the Self with the 
attribute, viz. ‘‘that it is completely within.’’ The 
result of this is the attainment of the overlordship (of 
the world). 
But even with the attainment of all these, the 
seed of Samsara (rebirths with joy and sorrow) has 
not been completely crushed (as not to sprout again). 


Note: 

This is a warning to us that the next higher step, 
viz. realisation of the Atman without any attributes 
and without any connection with any ritual has to be 
taken up. This step is stated in Sutra form as ‘‘It 
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is the Knower (and not the meditator) of Brahman 
that attains the highest.”’ The second chapter of 
Taittariya is an explanation of this Sutra with which 
that chapter opens. 
eac. (U) at mfa: sratedageqargssrqmeyqal aft 
ATS GACTTTTAAT | Ai. 1-2-1. 
(ft) agate vad vordatedas Fat va | 
Br. 1-4-1. . 

(a) That state or course which is the result of 
combined practice of Karma and meditation (Upasana) 
is not sufficient or efficient to put a stop to the 
miseries of Samsara. 

(b) The sum total of the results of all these 
meditations and Karmas (rites) fall within the relative 
world alone. 

Note: 

(a} Karmas do not lead to Moksha. So also, most 
of the lower Upasanas, where the attitude of mind is 
similar to that in Karma. In both of these, ‘“‘ego”’ 
is not recognised as the great enemy within. 

(b) The fruit of Upasana as that of Karma is 
only Bhoga or enjoyment, and not the attainment of 
realisation. 

Nor is Upasana a Search for Reality 
26%, vgurdatfafaat fe area a qeqacanfearaaqcg” | 
S. B. III-3-9. 

The injunctions about Upasana do not concern 
themselves with the delineations of the principles of 
Truth. 

Note: 

This has to be specially remembered in trying to 
understand Upasanas. The mind has such a reverence 
for the Vedas that it thinks that everywhere it deals 
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with truth and nothing but Truth. This ‘is_ not 
the case. One of the great achievements of Acharya 
Jaimini is his classification of sentences into two (1) 
Vidhi and (2) Vidisesha (injunctions and supplements 
to injunctions). Further, it is accepted by all the 
Acharyas that Vidhiseshas (or Arthavadas, the more 
commonly used name for the same) need not be 
taken at their face value. Only those which deal 
with Atindriya Vishaya (supersensuous truths) and 
which have a result have to be accepted in full and 
rightly understood. Arthavadas have no results; they 
are meant to eulogise the main sentence. 


None of the founders of the six systems of thought 
(Shad Darsanas) have been fundamentalists like the 
Christians. The Bible says that the universe was 
created by God in six days. This statement is accepted 
as true as it occurs in the Bible. So, the theory of 
evolution which posits that the universe took millions 
of years to come to the present form was regarded 
as blasphemous as it goes against the statement in the 
Bible. 


It would be better for the Hindu society also in 
the present day if the theory of Arthavadas unanimously 
accepted by our Acharayas is borne in mind. In 
Puranas, many of the Vedic Arthavadas have | been 
expanded and developed poetically. Puranas are not ancient 
history. So, there is nothing abnormal or unusual if 
Upasanas do not deal with Truth. Vedas also provide 
means, which will confer enjoyments, for many do not 
hanker for Truth. Brahma Vidya which occurs in all 
the Upanishads deals with Truth, its nature and the 
means to attain it. See No. 158. 
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PART—TO NIVRITTI 
Turn to Jnana 


e090, Aa: Haagen Haraea feqcad faqaaataify- 
faysicna gary aiewraa ‘‘aafaarcatfa ae’ sare a 
Heard fasta aalcaaafagare alcafease: Pact- 
gta: Galaag | faataat: fe aqzequataaat: faar- 
TI FAS OAT COTTSATaTA Tada | Tai 2-1-1. 


Therefore, for the complete recovery from that 
ignorance (of the self) which is the seed of misery in 
life, does this (chapter) begin with the statement 
“That the knower of Brahman attains the supreme.” 
The benefit accruing from this Brahma Jnana is recovery 
from ignorance (of the self); from this results the 
absolute cessation of Samsara (rebirths etc.). One proceeds 
to hear, comprehend and-remember and practise the 
Vidya (inculcated in the Upanishads) only when its 
connection (to life).and its benefits are well understood. 


Note: 

It is a fundamental proposition with Sankara, that 
only knowing the benefits of any course prompts man 
to resort to it. Fruits are there, high or low. But 
only with non-attachment to fruits does the spiritual 
life begin. Mimamsakas posit a category of Karmas 
without any result—the Nitya Karmas. Sankara affirms 
that all categories of Karmas have results. Only the 
knowledge of results prompts one to act. 


cog, faaa fe 2a: Ufaseaertol TeqaaATa ata: aItey 
Usad ATFAAT | Ka. IV Intro. 
Indeed only when the course of the obstacle to 


one’s own good is well realised, it becomes possible 
to put forth effort for its removal, not otherwise. 
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Note: 

A Sadhaka has to put forth effort to conquer and 
calm his mind etc. even after he ceases from doing 
rituals. Spiritual Sadhana does not mean _ passivity. 
One has to understand the real obstacle and conquer 
it. Desire is the obstacle and disturbs the mind. 


e062, eaigd ag: alatfes faust aefasarad aeq «: 
AIA: | A Va Hepa: | GAMITATS UVAfa | AeAT 

yaad canravafufcd Star VeaMcATsT Teafa | 
Ka. 4-1. 
He is to be called as the one with eyes inwards, 
whose eyes, ears and other senses have completely 
turned back from the objects. One who is thus purified 
realises the inner self. With great exertion and effort 
and having restrained the natural outward-going tendency, 

one sees the inner self. 


Note: 

So the most important thing for success in spiri- 
tual life is the drawing in of the senses. All one’s 
efforts are to go for this achievement and not for the 
scrupulous observance of rituals which have a tendency 
to take the mind just the contrary way. 


Rituals may cease and do cease when one turns 
to higher religion but not personal effort for self- 
control. Cessation of Karma does not mean passivity 
in spiritual life. Even effort ceases when conquest has 
been achieved i.e. in the highest state. Even then, 
there is spontaneous activity for the service of the 
world without involving any strain or sense of effort. 


A different psychology for Jnana 
203, Umaga saTsalalsaral AaAasAlal BW =eqira, 4 


UF! aTFACAT | -§, B. UI 2-21. 
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It. is quite reasonable to conclude that different 
purposes are meant to be served by passages concerning 
devout meditation on the one hand and the passages 
concerning Brahman on the other. The two sets of 
passages do not constitute an integral or unified whole. 
Note: 

Mere Upasana requires concentration, but not loss 
of egoism. Brahma Jnana (realisation of self) requires 
not merely concentration but purity of mind and the 
death of ego. By Upasana, one attains Siddhis and 
prosperity: by Jnana, reality. 

Introduction to 174: 


Another definition of Dhyana is given below in 
174(a) and how Jnana differs from it is stated in (b): 
eo¢.(u) cata faeat aafa atad aarfa gein sa asd 

AHAQl AT SY VIA YYA-ACATT | 
qqt a:-‘geqt at a aaatfta:, ae at a ataaria:” 
gua aageat: aftagia; art nafs, *ae- 
alaqtsaeacard fear at, gesaeat aw S.B. 1-1-4. 
(ft) arg ufag aval aftagia:, 4 a alearaeat arfa 
geqaea | fe afe, ucaafasaaeqaea afa aang da 
q featl ua aduarorfasaacgy afeaeay | 
S.B. 1-1-4. 

(a) Dhyana or concentration on a mental image, 
though a mental act, purely depends on the initiative 
of man. So, it can be done by man, can be neglected 
by man, or done by him in a wrong manner, for it 
purely depends on the activity of man. For instance, 
injunctions like ‘‘Gautama conceived man as fire.” 
Upasanas enjoin ‘‘Gautama conceived woman as fire.” 
In these the imagining of man or woman as fire is 
purely a mental act: this is born out of a Vedic 
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injunction. In fact, it isa Kriya as it is dependent on 
man (his activity). 

(b) But, seeing the wellknown fire as fire is not 
born of a Vedic injunction nor is it dependent on 
_ imagination of man. But it depends on the natural 
function of the eye on an external object, the fire and 
its natural qualities. So there is ‘‘knowledge’’ here 
and not “‘Kriya’’. Similarly in regard to every sense 
organ in relation to its respective object. 


Note: 

The great difference between knowledge and the 
process of meditation is brought out here. Seeing isa 
natural act. Seeing fire naturally as fire is an instance 
of knowledge which every creature has. But to imagine 
*“‘a man as fire’? is done because the Vedas have so 
ordered it. But for that Vedha Vidhi, man will not look 
- on man as “‘fire’’. 


There is an Upanishadic Vidya known as ‘“‘ Pancha 
Agni Vidya’’—imagining five things as fire. Two of 
these things to be imagined as fire are man and woman. 
This occurs in chapters 5-7-8 of Chandogya Upanishad. 


204 (u) pica ieqawaanhyuscyl fe TAT: ATTATAIST:| 
(ft) acheter a soTeatfaataa | Haya soraped 
ude: GAcaa aIcHyE: aIGGTa | «CS. B. II 3-42. 

(a) For the instruction that Brahman is the self 
depends on doing away with actorship and all other 
characteristics of the transmigratory existence. 

(b) The injunction of meditation, on the other hand, 
depends on the non-removal of these characteristics. 
Note: 

_ This brings out clearly the purport of No. 173. The 
problem for the mind in each is different. The difference 
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pointed out here between Upasana and Jnana is very 
important. 


904, PATTATA aeqaeqeania afar facgqeda 
Achat Aaee: | Ka. 1-20. 


Only those who are disgusted with the transitory 
things which result from Karma with its means and 
ends have competency to take up (the Sadhanas for) - 
Atma Jnana. 


Note: 

This brings the meaning of No. 173 still clearer. 
In Upasana in spite of all concentration man is extro- 
vert. In Jnana Nishta he becomes introvert. So in 
fact the two imply two opposite viewpoints. How can 
these have integral aim then? 


209.(U) faat ¢4 fad, caafaad ata edtaferecda saraeq 
qT UCAICASTAA | Ish-Intro. 

(at) faataesa geal atarcnfasa Senta yaa? ayaa 
a utaTeafasrar: Squrey facdara ageaargaafa:, 
eqrasqwefacsia | flateaat asraa afaargaaa:' 

(<7) AHAAeaa SaMIAPugay | Ish. Conclusion. 

(a) What is spoken of here as capable of combining 
with Karma (rituals) is Vidya which is meditation in 
connection with Devatas and not ‘knowledge of the self’. 
For a different result is predicted here by the text “By 
meditation Devaloka—abode of God—is attained.”’ 

(b) ‘‘Why not assign to the term Vidya its chief 
(well known) sense ‘‘knowledge of Paramatman”’ and to 
Amritatvam also (its well known meaning) because of 
the opposition (mutually excluding outlook) that subsists 
between Paramatma Jnana and the performance of 
Karma? It is impossible for these to combine, for 
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they are opposed to each other in regard to their causes, 
nature and results. When Atma Jnana dawns in an 
individual, it is impossible for Avidya to co-exist (in 
the same individual). 

(c) In the passage ‘‘Attains immortality’? the 
reference is to ‘‘relative immortality’’. 

Note to (a): 

Here the Sanskrit word ‘Jnana’ denotes ‘‘medita- 
tion’’. See Nos. 168 and 169. 

Note to (c): 

The relative immortality is the attainment of Heaven 
or Brahmaloka etc. The life in these is much longer 
than life on earth and more glorious, but it does 
entail rebirth. 


g0¢.(U) Ceeqaeara RatgfwaAleateg—aa1 aes 
nalgfaa at aeaiegoreafs Aalafaaaiiy safe 
fe AIATK4q | 
(ft) seats agaaaea salaaral a faay:? gseqq-eanq- 
faseq areata afea aeaofuaeq satfeace- 
feapercfaaiaa frade agafaa4ag | 
(at) sored g aarareqanfaa ferasierqagarara afengy 
aiafargiadaretn, agsaoucaameaftd = sfa 
faq: | 
(St) wetaregoraf aeaafertcay atgqacaraylas card, 
AgAaMaqasicHfor, Aeraqfaqacara Faareaihy = | 
Chh. Intro. 


(a) Along with the subject matter of meditation for 
the attainment of the Non-dual, are found mentioned 
certain other meditations which are meant to bring about 
prosperity; because they are similar in that both are 
matters beyond sense perception, also both are of the 
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nature of mentations. Just as realisation of non-duality is 
just a pure functioning of the mind, so also other medita- 
tions are functionings of the mind. Here is the similarity. 


(b) What then is the difference between the medita- 
tions and the process of realisation of Non-duality? We 
explain that the self is by nature a non-actor, but on it is 
super-imposed the consciousness of various differences as 
of actor, action, its factors and its fruits etc. These super- 
impositions are removed by the realisation of the non-dual 
self. 


(c) Whereas Upasana or meditation is the keeping 
up of a continuous flow of the same idea ona certain 
prop which has been prescribed by Sastra, the flow 
of the same idea is not broken in by any foreign 
idea. Such is the difference between the two. 


(d) These meditations serving to purify one’s 
mind and thereby illuminating the real nature of 
things are a help to the realisation of Non-duality. 
In as much as they are supported by props, they are 
easier to practise. 

Note: 

(b) points out a quality to be imported to medita- 
tion described in (c). For realisation of self, the medita- 
tion should destroy ego-sense. 
g6e.(q) ‘afseqrag’: aqungaate aeg ee vate | 

aaitaefeqaanty ‘atearty’ eaeata | 

(ft) ‘gataeq’ amrgaaa ay aeg ols shasefacaa: 
qTaehata «6 aearaqafaqaya «6 ‘safe’ 3 eacaa 
equfase: sfa Waa | S. B. 1-3-13. 

(a) Now for an act of ‘‘meditation’’, and unreal 
thing also can be an object—even an object which is 
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a pure product of the imagination of one’s mind can 
be an object of ‘‘meditation’’. 


(b) But of the act of ‘“‘seeing’’ real things only are 
the objects, as is the case with our (right) sense 
experience; so it is to be concluded that the highest 
(and only real) self is the object of ‘‘Samyag Darsana’”’ 
(seeing well, right knowledge and complete intuition) ; 
the word ‘‘sees’’ denotes the experience of Reality. 


Note: 

The contrast brought out here has to be thorougly 
understood. Jnana Nishta too has all the apparent 
features of meditation; but Jnana the real insight into 
Reality (an act similar to seeing a table in front, in 
our ordinary state) destroys all illusion cast on Jiva till 
now, just like light destroys the darkness of even 
millions of years. Here the distinction between Karma, 
Dhyana (Upasana) and Jnana may be stated in brief. 


Karma, whether secular or religious, is born of the 
ignorance of the self when one does not know that 
real bliss is hidden in oneself, and hence is the desire 
for outside fruits; no question of search for truth, i.e. 
inside bliss, comes into play. Karma is purely depen- 
dent on man’s actions with the aid of outside material 
things. It involves also the sense of actorship and 
desire for outside fruits. 


Dhyana or Upasana is also born of ignorance and 
desire. The aim here is also not discovery of Truth 
but some enjoyment. But the means do not depend 
on any outside material but here one’s own mind alone 
is used. The objective is won by powerful concentra- 
tion. The sense of actorship continues. 


Jnana occurring in Sastras or religions is a new 
insight, but not with the aid of our five senses and the 
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ordinary mind. The field of this insight transcends the 
mind and the senses g@difegafagqa:. The aid here as in 
Upasana is the concentrated mind, but mind here is 
devoid of any desire or attachment to worldly things. 
It is hankering to see Truth alone. It is panting for a 
correct knowledge or insight into Reality. 


gce.(a) UpafY aa awafeatafsaraey fxeqafearaea 7 

SUNeATay Hataq FT Aateay vafeza 1 : 

(ft) fasd f€. warameag, aeciaserctatorfatafase 
agate a aatorfefaattaa | 


(a) featsaaiaratea sao fReca az afacraearat 


AAV: BUTeqlaTaafasanr: Pat eqaqSre: | 
S. B. 1-1-12. 


(a) The Vedanta texts teach that even though there 
is one Brahman, He is described as if He is with limiting 
conditions as also that He is devoid of all such condi- 
tions. In the first instance, He is the object of medita- 
tion, in the second He is the object of (right) know- 
ledge. 


(b) Brahman is apprehended in two forms; in the 
first place as qualified by limiting conditions owing to 
the multiformity of the evolution of name and form 
(i.e. the multiformity of the created world); in the 
second place as being the opposite of this, i.e. free 
from all limiting conditions whatever. 


(c) The double nature of Brahman ensues from 
the fact that He is the object of either ‘‘knowledge’’ 
or of ignorance. When He is the object of ignorance, 
the categories like Upasya (the object of meditation) 
and the Upasaka (one who meditates) and all such 
others ensue. 
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862, HOMICAAAMAPAUQSAAASSlal PACAACH ILE sfeg- 

PICASA TUATHA ATCHLARIAC ASST AA PAATLTAG 

Ke. V Intro. 

The Kena (Upanishad) is begun for giving the 

clearest idea about the nature and truth of Atman for 

such as those whose minds have been purified by con- 

joint practice of Karmas and Upasanas without attachment 

to fruits and thus whose obstacles for the realisation of 
Truth have been cleared. 


Note: 

Here also the word Jnana is used in the sense of 
Upasana, as in No. 177. Here is also the suggestion 
that many of the Upasanas have only the same psycho- 
logy of Karma and so can well unite with Karma, but 
the highest Upasana which is meant for the realisation of 
Self cannot gowith Karma. Another point to be noted 
here is that Nishkama Karmas and Upasanas alike lose 
their nature of Pravritti and attain the nature of Nivritti 
and thus become conducive to self-knowledge. 


@¢Q.  - aTHana g faalatqdaa |) Senta? faarreaagcare | 
Ke V Intro. 

Self-realisation does not depend on any kind of 
consciousness. Its nature itself is consciousness of 
awareness. 

Note: 

Consciousness is a function of the mind and its 
expression is knowledge. But in self-realisation one has 
gone beyond the mind. Yet there is awareness. So is. 
Atman Chit, i.e. the nature of Atman is consciousness (in 
addition to existence and bliss.) 

The knowledge gained by the mind is, so to say, a 
percolation of the awareness of Atman through the mind. 
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Process of Knowledge 
2¢3.  ICHaaa f aAgaca sede ? a, 
 afé ? <agqa Hemeaeayaa ayaa faeaa, 
q arerqaqarag afte fe, faetcoared agaca 
ered afrest Wa Feared | fae aarcafaanrt 
fraqate | Ke-2-4. 


Is immortality ‘‘produced’’ by self-knowledge? No. 
How does it come then? Immortality is attained because 
of the eternal nature of the Self. It is not produced by 
any other support (means). If immortality is the product 
of Vidya, it will be non-eternal just like the result of a 
‘ritual or activity. Vidya removes the identification with 
non-self. 

Note: 

The analogy of the cataract of the eye in the section 
‘‘Para and Apara Vidya’? of the Introduction to this 
chapter will make the purport clearer. 


Doing of Yajnas (sacrifices here) brings about resi- 
dence in Heaven after death. Yajnas thus confer an 
unseen result. Similar is not the result of Jnana, even 
‘with the difference that its result occurs in this life and 
not after death. It is like seeing a lost coin when the 
‘torch light is flashed there. The coin was there and was 
not produced by the flash light. Only it was not seen in 
darkness. Atman too is ever-existing. Cataract is like 
the darkness. Jnana is like flash light inherent in oneself. 
This flash light latent till now, becomes patent by proper 
meditation. 


e¢ce, «6 afserrearacaigtedcar | a fe safagat earca- 
oftaeciezaa, a afetpae aaifefaarcaa: 


icatay Heqifaaed aqcaa: aqregy | 
Tai II 6-5. 
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The purpose of Atma Jnana is the removal of the 
non-self created by Avidya (ignorance of self). The attain- 
ment of Self by Brahma Vidya which has been taught, is 
but the removal of the non-self created by Avidya by the 
superimposition of the physical body etc. as the self. 

It is a matter within our ken that knowledge removes 
ignorance. 

Note: 
Note to 183 may be useful here also. 


Caution in Jnana Nishta 


2¢4, aw acanfa araaaia Galea aga Wada | 
“fagaqaea a, aftay afipa: ag sat wad dew 
sfa, Haya araucaara faadaasaa: seas | 
atg waqaq aaa: aufdiata d ataaa frame 
aeq uaftaga arzaryt featieict:atacariearalgaear 
argaqq| S. B. IV 1-2. 
One must not be moved towards repetition of the 
mantras in such a way as to make him lose the true sense 
of the sentence “‘Thou art That.’ If in this repetition 
ideas arise ‘‘that I have been enjoined to do this, I have 
competency to do it, [am the agent of this act, and [I 
have a duty to do this,’ then there inevitably arise 
notions opposed to (right) notions of Brahman. 


But if one naturally slow minded is about to lose from 
his mind the purport of this sentence, because it does not 
reveal itself to him, it is natural to fortify him in the 
understanding of the sense of that sentence, by the means. 
of repetition of it, etc. 


Note: 
The attitude of mind in Karma and Jnana are entirely 
different—see Nos. 173 and 179. Jnana Nishta-begins with 
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the denial of the ego and its accompaniment, actorship 
and desire for result. When the assumption of this 
attitude is difficult, the meditation and repetition of the 
formula ‘‘Tat Twam Asi” brings about this attitude of 
non-actorship etc. gradually. This is the rationale for 
repetition of the mantras in Jnana Nishta 


The Result of Jnana 


ecg. Gal AfeaeicM AIcAaIAy | S. B. 1-1-12. Intro. 

Knowledge of the Self (self-realisation) leads to 
instantaneous realisation (here and now). 
Note: 

There is ‘only one’ result for true Jnana. That is 
self-realisation. Upasanas have various results. 

eco, sratq ala efi a eatafyaat feaiea: | Chh. 2-23. 

The established proposition of all Upanishads is 
that final release results from knowledge. 
Note: 

Sankara goes so far as to say that this is the only 
teaching of all Upanishads. Other matters found therein 
are by the way. / 
ec¢.(u) amet fe UT) Gt sar sarees calaenrsy | 

Ka. 2-8. 
(ft) agg Aare aitsad, a fyqurai weareafaarara | 

(a) The realisation that there is but one selfis the 

supreme aim of discipline of Jnana (knowledge); 


(b) Going (to Heaven etc.) happens as a result of 
Saguna meditation. But this going etc. can never be 
associated with the results of Nirguna Vidya (meditation 
of the attributes Atman). 

Note: 

We hear of rebirths and going to higher worlds etc. 

Meditation as such cannot end this Samsara or going to 
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the Lokas. But when a manre lises by Jnana he does not 
go anywhere because he has uowhere to go. He has 
become all, 


So when results are mentioned to Upasanas, as going 
to higher Lokas, the Upasana is Sagunopasana, the lower 
Upasana. 


9¢0.(u) aa fe Hera faaqararaqgt aaicataa soteead 
qa Upagha GS Arla: | 
(ft) tag Dagaes-d odtefatraraey at aatofeeaa 
qa FANT AIIAT Seqaaihy Hoy FwaKT | 
S: B. 121.24 


(a) Whenever the highest Brahman, free from all 
connections with distinguishing attributes is represented 
as one’s own Self, there is only one result, viz. the final 
release. 


(bo) But wherever Brahman is taught as connected with 
distinguishing attributes or outward symbols, the rewards 
are mentioned to be within Samsara (leading to rebirth 
etc.) whether these be of a very high or low order, 


929, UCAASSCA Alaqea Borateqssrquaia: | PAGS fe 
CATGTAGMUAMRS AGIISHT VAG Aad AGuarws 
J MAKSA | S. B. Ill 3-32. 


Since the result of knowledge (self-realisation) is 
immediate (to be experienced here and now like sense 
perception) there is no reason to fear as to getting the 
result at all. Indeed in the case of results of Karma 
(rituals) like attainment of heaven etc. which do not come 
within one’s experience, there is reason for doubt whether 
they will ensue or not. But the result of ‘“‘knowledge’’ 
is Within the ken of experience. 


\ 
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Note: 

Result of Jnana is certain as it can be experienced in 
this life. Thus it is different from the rewards of Karma 
to be attained in heaven after death. So why not take up 
the sure step instead of the doubtful one. 


eae, wUfafars tas ehaghaq a: qemed aroica- 
aicequna vate | | 
Ken Intro. Ke. V.- 


The meditation on Prana (Hiranyagarbha) alone or in 
combination with rituals and when actuated by desire for 
results, leads only to the identification of the devotee with 
Prana. 


Note: 


_ For two reasons which are interconnected, the Sadhaka 
does not attain self-realisation. First he hankers not for 
Truth but for enjoyment, and secondly as such his concep- 
tion of God is necessarily lower. Such a meditation can 
well go along with Karma. 


Here ‘‘Vijnana’’ like Jnana (No. 158) means ‘‘medi- 
tation’. 


This saying is put here once more to bring out the 
contrast between the lower and higher meditation. 


232.(q) aqoreg wafgarg azafaas Qraqaita: worafera 
fqarad: Teaa | 


(@) fiona g faarat aeaicacagrarg séaarefaty: | 
qafigricantageafaaea fe fisaft sidg aegear- 
alagea eaeg “aatnentta” q ga: gdai sal alear 
a1 went a eaiat alt ufasaceid sf wafaq 
Hara | 
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(ft) vata a ala sada | 
(ft) a a Saetofefrarte: ala: + 


(<) aeagt fe aatfesteagqaral Sar) waa 
eaTa | | 
(UH) TACATATIG LS SATAGSET | S. B. IV‘1-13. 


(a) Inthe case of meditation on the qualified Brah- 
man, the corresponding complementary passages declare 
that those who do such meditationsjobtain lordly power 
and cessation of all sin. 


(b) But in the case of Vidyas referring to Brahman devoid 
of qualities, the destruction of all work follows from the 
cognition that our true self is not an agent, just contrary 
to past ideas of actor and enjoyer. There arises the aware- 
ness that ‘I am Brahman” and my nature is not either 
that of doer or enjoyer in all the three times (past, present 
or future). The knower of Brahman experiences that he 
was never an actor or enjoyer in past, nor is he one now 
nor shall be one in the future. 


(c) It is but appropriate that Moksha (release) should 
be as thus described. 


(d) Otherwise if the chain of works which have been 
running on from eternity could not be cut short, release 
could never take place. 


(e) Nor can final release be dependent on place, time 
or special cause, as the fruit of works (rituals) is. 


(f) The fruit of knowledge (Moksha) cannot rightly 
therefore be one beyond our present experience. 


923, Eta ga yerfa:, faarat qcat arfavafe | 


TEAISEQCAT TT ATTA ATCHSMTATAAY | 
Mu. 6-3. 
Just as pots etc. manifest themselves in the presence 
of light, on the dawn of Vidya (Atma) manifests its own 
nature. Therefore the intense wish for the realisation of 
the Atman, after renouncing all others, is alone the means 
for the attainment of the Atman. 
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CHAPTER IV 
JNANA NISHTA, YOGA OF KNOWLEDGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Sankara calls this also by the name Para Vidya or 
Atma Vidya. The word Vidya used in this connection 
tells us that this is but a higher evolution of the Upasana. 
Here the object of concentration is Brahman or Atman or 
Truth and not any other imagery enjoined by the Vedic 
texts to be conceived by us for a particular meditation, for 
example, the Sacrificial Horse described at the opening of 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. It may once more be stated 
that the objectives of the two are far different. In Jnana 
Nishta the search is for absolute Truth and nothing else. 
In Upasana the aim is a status in some higher world or 
more subtle prosperity lasting for a much longer period 
than the ones conferred by Karma, 


Brahma Vidya or Jnana Yoga is not the result accru- 
ing from the study of the chief religious books. A deep 
mastery of these books or a great proficiency to expound 
them is nothing in this context; nor is it clarity of thinking 
and extreme dexterity in reasoning about the intricate 
points of Vedanta. Yet the study of these books or hearing 
of the exposition of their vital points from the mouth of a 
realised guru, teacher, is an essential preliminary. 


Steps in Jnana Nishta 


The greatest obstacle to Jnana Nishta is the deep 
attachment to rituals and their results. The rituals, 
as they have been propounded by the Vedas, have 

& 
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cast a deadly spell on man. That the rituals are 
causes of bondage is not easily seen or conceded. The 
heavenly prosperity or other benefits they may confer 
are but ephemeral; but this is not understood. Only 
the hearing of the glorious truth of Atman or Brahman 
and the conviction born as a consequence, has the 
power to cast off their deadly spell. This hearing i 
called Sravana and forms the first step. : 


Manana, consideration of the pros and cons till a 
conviction is born, is the next step. This conviction 
is a plant of slow growth. The Vasanas (impressions) 
imbedded in man’s mind by his Kama (desire), Krodha 
(anger) and their brood, are enemies to the birth of 
this conviction. They have to be conquered. This can 
be done by conscious and persistent effort to cultivate 
ethical excellences and qualities which counteract the 
vices of the mind or the Vasanas. Nishkamata, absence 
of desire, Akrodha, the cultivation of the absence of 
anger by restraining it whenever it arises etc., have 
to be cultivated. 


Karma Yoga has its place here, when actions, 
rituals and others are done without attachment to the 
fruits and the very Kama (desire) which promoted 
this action is restrained and sublimated. The mind is 
thereby purified. Now the purified mind will understand 
the spiritual truths all the better and become ready to 
Strive towards the realisation of Atman. 


Ethics 


Now the other steps prescribed in the Gita for 
becoming a Sthitaprajna, the steadfast in knowledge, 
for becoming Gunatita (one who has transcended Satwa, 
Rajas and Thamo Gunas) and for becoming a Bhakta, 


- 
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have all to be practised. These are given in Chapter II, 
Nos. 55 to 71, Chapter XIV, Nos. 22 to 26, and 
Chapter XII, Nos. 13 to 20 of the Gita respectively. 
Also the Jnana Sadhanas mentioned in Chapter XIII, 
Nos. 6 to 11, of the Gita deserve due attention here. 
Sankara says that cultivation of these alone brings 
about Jnanaparipaka, the ripening of knowledge, i.e. 
of moral excellence. ; 


The Upanishads teach about the futility of Karma, 
and advocate the importance of ethical qualities. But 
the Gita is emphatic in denouncing mere rituals, (Chapter 
II, Nos. 42-46, and Chapter IX, Nos. 20-21), and as pointed 
out above strongly advocates the supreme necessity for 
developing Atma Gunas. But if Sankara is merciless 
in his exposure of the hollowness of rituals, he is 
equally ardent about perfecting ethical qualities. It is 
very doubtful whether any other teacher in the world 
has been so emphatic in discarding rituals and advocating 
the supreme importance of ethics as the fundamental 
basis of spiritual life. 


Higher Meditation 


But the final step has yetto be taken. The Vidya 
(meditation) side of Brahma Vidya has to play its part, 
None of the above steps can become firm until by 
concentration on Atman or God, the veil is broken 
by the bursting of the illumination of Truth- 
Sankara defines Jnananishta as ‘‘"caIcafaqaucaz- 


Uraarewonfwtaraza arafacsr °” the passionate longing 
to have continuous flow of thought or idea regarding 
the inner self.’ This continuous unbroken flow of 
idea constitutes Nididhyasa or Vidya. This alone rends 
the veil, when Atman or God or Truth shines in its 
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innate glory and brilliance, the darkness of ignorance 
with its brood of Vasanas being destroyed. When 
Vasanas are scorched, Kama and Krodha can no more 
sprout. The man shines in his inherent glory as 
Satchitananda. His ego is dissolved; his individuality 
has vanished. He has become all. This Sarvatmabhava, 
the Atma becoming identical with all, is the consum- 
mation of Jnananishta. 


It may be asked, has not Sankara altogether dis- 
pensed with the great importance of Bhakti? It has 
been already pointed out that Sankara showed by his 
life itself that he was not an advocate of quietism or 
passivity. The various Stotras that he has left behind 
are equally an eloquent witness of his deep Bhakti. 
But what is more, while giving his beautiful, lucid and 
direct exposition of Jnananishta in Gita XVIII-55 
(commentary) he states alafasor att ufsafteqead 
‘‘Jnananishta is itself the highest form of Bhakti.” 
For, is there not in Jnananishta also that passionate 
longing for and concentration on Atman? Jnananishta 
is not a cold, heartless process, as many may think, 
It is the extremely concentrated passion for Atman, 
Sankara says elsewhere that Bhakti to personal god, 
when it fully ripens, will lead to impersonal God. 
Brahmatma Bhava and Sarvatma Bhava. To Sankara, 
as he expressly says Jnananishta and Bhakti are one 
in essence ultimately. 


Reality of the World 


Introduction: 


There is an oft repeated Vedantic saying ‘‘ Jagat 
is Mithya’’ (the world is unreal). This is one of the 
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most misunderstood ideas of Vedanta. Saying Nos. 
194 to 197 are Sankara’s assertions to the contrary, 
viz. that world is real. As long as the body is teal — 
to us so long the world also is real to us. World 
is an obstinate fact before realisation of the Atman 
or Brahman. 


The great mistake made is, that the statement is 
taken to mean that the world alone is unreal, while 
we unconsciously feel that our body and_ senses 
are real. That, this is a wrong idea, is emphatically 
asserted by Sankara. 


In deep sleep the world does not exist for the 
sleeper. Even if he had excruciating pain before sleep, 
it does not exist for him in his deep sleep, When he 
regains his {body sense, the pain reappears. Body 
reality and world reality go and come together. The 
Same applies with greater force in the case of super- 
conscious state. But after the stabilisation of supercon- 
scious experience, there is identity with all. So the old 
world of multiplicity and difference is gone for good. 


- Even when the sages come down to lower level» 
this new experience of unity of all in the universe 
does not desert them. This is the difference between 
sleep and Sahaja Samadhi. Asamatter of fact, world 
to them is God and no more the grim old world. 
It is this new and everlasting experience that makes 
them state ‘Jagat is Mithya’”—the world is_ unreal. 
For a man in Avidya, world is certainly real, but not 
so for a man in Vidya. Read in the light of these 

explanations, saying Nos. 194, 195, 196, and 197 will 
_ become clear. 
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The charge against the ‘““Maya Vada” of Vedantins 
like Sankara arises out of the misunderstanding dealt with 
above. 


908. adeqaEetonma We TaAcAfaaaa, aaa: . 
CACTEAT SICA TF ‘qatar | : 
S. B. II-1-14. 


Before coming by realisation it is but proper to regard 
all (our worldly activities) as real as our activities in 
dream seem real to us, ti!l we wake up. 


4. Aa Boe Hqacagig: Wasa Feqfyceara | 
Br. V-1-1. Intr: 
Nobody thinks from the very outset that duality is 
false. 
ea. MP AaATcAcagaard fagarsageat eqafeqgaaay wate | 


Prior to the realisation of the identity of Atman with 
Brahman, the world of senses and other things have their 
definite form. 


920, aerenneaal aga walucaa sieaa: wife agead 


Gao caqteafazaqare | 
S. B. 1-4. 


As long as the idea of the self is identified with body 
consciousness so long i.e., till the realisation of (the true 
nature of) Atman, the world perception, the reality of the 
world, is also equally valid. 


Avidya and Karma 


eo¢, eernedara areantiqarl afaarens: | 
G. 18-66. 


The identifying of the self with the aggregate a the 
body, etc. is the core of Avidya or ignorance. 
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288, uifearcaahiia war aakual ag ata: (aray 
SUIT AAKaka FATA: | ) R 
G. XIII-2. 


The illusion of Samsara is due solely to an illusory 
notion and is not an absolute reality (Right knowledge 
brings about absolute cessation of Samsara). 


goo, wmofacad afasia cade | 
G. 9322! 


The ignorant man, longing for results, engages in 
action. 


Note: 


This applies even to the performer of Vedic Nitya 
Karma and ordinary Varnashrama Dharmas or Karmas 
of Smritis—(codes of conduct)—for the Varnas (Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas. etc., 


298. 4a: Ya: Salata acarcary aeq ag Sded, ecaae- 
afar gfe: wid, astern wlshfeaa sf a ofa 
palit data a a afar | 

G. II-21, 


In the case of him who thinks he is the doer of actions, 
there will necessarily arise the ideathat he has this thing 
to do. Because of such an idea he becomes qualified for 
actions and on him are actions enjoined. 


Note: 


The implications of the term ‘‘Avidya’’ as used in 
Vedanta is well brought out here. See No. 86. 
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202, aif talfh gan faqaes aeaty afagst fateatr | 
G. II-21. 


The Karmas (rituals) which are enjoined by the 
Scriptures are intended for the unenlightened. 


Note: ‘ 

There is a common idea that since a Karma has 
been sanctioned and approved by Sastra, it cannot 
cause bondage. This statement roots out this wrong 
idea. The bondage caused by Vedic Karmas may be 
weaker. These yet give golden fetters. 


203, 4 aTcafaal aufemeracata, faasaenqyoea HH- 
WTA AGHA: FATA | 
G. 5-Intr. 
For a man of self-realisation, because he is free 
from illusory knowledge, Karmayoga, based on illusion 
must be impossible. 


Note: 


The reference here is to a Siddha and not to a 
Sadhaka.:* 


2°89, «feud aff ura: Guieean, maces a az 
WyATaq seme Gama avant aa gaa sow 


Scag ale aeafea afsafea: | 
| G. V-15. 


With what object are meritorious rituals like 
worship, sacrifice, gifts and offerings of oblations to 
fire etc.’ performed? Because discriminative knowledge 
is enveloped. by ignorance. Thereby the ignorant mortal 
creatures in Samsara are deluded and think ‘“‘I act, I 
cause to act, I shall enjoy, I cause to enjoy’. and 
sO ON. , 
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Note: 


Even praiseworthy acts like worship etc. cause 
bondage if done with desire, as is usually the case. 
The warning given in this and No. 205 has to be well 
kept in mind and non-attachment cultivated. 


204, wMTacHyasrtoyt A qzaaar afta, ef4 ol aar:, sare 


CAGICART: | 
G. 18-66. . 
Men performing rituals to God, in spite of their 
great devotion, are but ritualists and unenlightened. The 
3 sorts of Bhaktas even though noble indeed are unen- 
lightened yet. 
Nitya Karma 


20a, Wad calqravenraagd: aad yeeta afeeaia ecet 
BH | G. 6-Intr. 


As long as he is unable to ascend Dhyana Yoga 


(Yoga of meditation) the house-holder on whom actions 
(rituals) are enjoined should perform them. 


Qgo0, frcaeq West, aquaaqgacad wea wyfaacs 
AeA Ageq ATaTTaqaT: | 
The Nitya Karma (life-long acts) taught on the 
authority of the Vedas must produce a result of its 
own. Else the Vedas would be deemed purposeless. 
Q°¢. A, faecal PAT Awmasa Yraaqed Ucqaraey sour: 


Seuag VIA BIA F | 
G. ILI-Intr. 
It is indeed, impossible nay unreasonable to imagine 
the generation of sin—which is a Bhava or positive 
effect—out of the omission of life-long rites or duties 
which is an Abhava or mere negation. 
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Note: 
See Introduction to Chapter II section ‘‘ Jaimini’s 
prescription for Moksha’’, as also note to No. 103. 


Antithesis between Karma and Jnana 


2°02. «afenpacara aeeq faear wlet soa | 
S. B. II-2-4. 


As ignorance (of self) causes bondage, so it is 
quite appropriate the realisation or knowledge (of self) 
Should lead to freedom. 


Q¢°. faarat fe aeat sea afaatt wdta aa: aoraggq- 
Te_cafaai | 
G. II-69, 
On realisation (of the self) ignorance (Avidya) 
disappears, as at sunrise the darkness of night vanishes. 


222. MAPA: SIcaPIcageaaqal: WWI wsPgeqr- 
FATA: | 

G. II-11-Intr. 

It is imposible for Jnana and Karma _ to co-exist 

simultaneously in one and the same person, the one 

being based on the idea of non-agency and unity and 

the other on the idea of agency and diversity (multiplicity). 


222. a aeea gqaca wofuca | guoaTdyate | 
G. IV-II. 

One cannot indeed pursue results and at the same 
time seek for freednm, Moksha. 


Note: 
The running after a result causes man to act, to 
do Karma. ‘‘Seeking for freedom” takes the form 
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of outward passivity or abandonment of Karma. Karma 

and non-Karma cannot thus exist in the same State of 
mind, 

223. US ARN Sea: fared qaacasert a dyata | 

G. III Intr. 

The same person cannot take to the practice of 


Jnana and Karma (meditation on self and rituals) as 
the two are mutually opposite. 


229. satdfyssat: aceqrfatian wEygeanl gWIeysag 
ABTA | 
G. 3-4 Intr- 


The steadfast practice of Jnana and Karma cannot 
go simultaneously in the same person as they (the 
mind in their practice) run in opposite directions (one 
inwa:ds and the other outwards). 


2294. anifi quar: ffeasaa, darreecara | 
G. 4-21. 


Even Dharma (righteous act) is injurious or harmful 
to a seeker of liberation as it causes bondage. 
Note: 
See No. 154 and note on it. 
228. Saatayl aercioraaragafd. saat waar | 
G. 12-13 Intr. 


The Lord shows that Akshara Upasana (the medi- 
tation in which there is no _ distinction between the 
Lord and the self) is not appropriate for a Karma Yogi- 
Note: 


Gita XII—16 speaks of waltnuftcaa: (the aban 
donment of all acts). In Karma Yoga there is 
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performance of acts but with non-attachment. One has 
to rise above Karma Yoga also, i.e. have no Karma 
at all. 


G29. Tt Matsa: sHaeataaerai 
G. XIII-66. 


The steadfast practice of Jnana does not fit in 
with Karma. 


Note : 
In a Jnani the sense of actorship is gone. So 
how can he act? 


ec. «= Mafasar sao weuracaa vega gdausa att areat- 


arg facta: | 
Gi°18-55. 


The steadfast practice of Jnana cannot co-exist 
with Karma being contrariwise. The difference between 
them is as between a mountain and a mustard. 


Note: 

This statement has to be grasped and well-remembered. 
The psychological attitude in Karma and Jnana are 
exactly opposite—one goes outwards to senses, the other 
goes inwards to. Atman within. One is intent on trivial 
results, the other on attaining God or Self conferring 
eternal bliss. So is not this difference as vast as the 
one between a mustard and a mountain? 


220, aTarncamearad: factara | 
B- 1-6-1 


The two tendencies, one going outwards and the 
other devoting itself to the inner self, are contrari- 
wise. 
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Note: | 
Explains No. 168. 
What to do? 


Q20, Hef aeaat fanrqed ayatya aAeqy ACARI 
TSI AIVAT WaT ATAGA: | 
G. [I-11 Intr. 
The Lord Vasudeva found no other means than. 
Self-Knowledge for the deliverance of Arjuna plunged 
in the mighty ocean of grief. 


Note: 

Only on hearing of the great benefit to accrue 
from Atma Jnana does one’s inclination turn towards 
Atman. This is the first step. So the Gita in Chapter 
Ii begins with a statement regarding the true nature 
of Atman. 


222. sadisisaaataedl Gataga: qaegadea: agaltoa 
fe geqefaarica: | 

B. 1-4. 

This tree of the relative existence has one’s own 

action for its seed and ignorance as its field for its 

growth. It has to be pulled out with its roots. For 

in the uprooting of it lies perfection of human 
achievement. 


Note: , 
This states what isto be rejected, as No. 220 stated 
what is to be accepted. 
229, frTs & trata, Fofeaea alara aca: eaegt vata | 
Br. II 1-Intr. 


Only when the fetters are known, can the fettered 
man try to get rid of them. 
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223, Waal fe safes genata sofaeaa | 
Br. III 2-3. 
Indeed realisation of Brahman has been taught as 
the meansto the highest end of life for all (as within 
the reach of all). 


229. Waa PH Geged, WOCAAMTTASe! Aa:, aAfarsat 
Bead | 
G. 4-21. Intr. 
That Yati (man of self-control) who renounces all 
actions with their accessories except what is necessary 
for the bare bodily existence, steady in his devotion 
to knowledge, gets liberated. 


Sthita-Prajna: The beacon Light 


224. AAMSMMaMat: THAaIaAAtd oa Aeqealas 
aSaqaisy feAast: | 
GwihT. 55. 
One without longing to external possessions, averse 
to. every thing else because of his acquisition of the 
immortal. nectar, (his realisation of Supreme Truth) 
such a one is the steadfast in Knowledge. 


22a. Uda ua fe AeqcaMEt aleaq gaoanifa, aeaa 
Maaregaeaed AATAEATATS | 
G. II-55. 
For everywhere in spiritual science the very 
characteristic attributes of the successful Yogin are 
instructed as a means for attaining that stage. 
Note: 
A very great aid to Jnana Nishta is described 
here. The great qualities of a Jnani did not descend 
on him one fine morning. The Jnani, earlier as a 
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Sadhaka did strive with infinite perseverance and effort, 
to cultivate them. He was conscious at each step of 
his fall or rise. He consciously strove for them till 
they gradually grew in him and got established. Then 
he became the Jnani. 


The great qualities of a Sthita Prajna are mentioned 
in the Sastras as a help to others, to induce them to 
strive for their attainment. The Sastra is meant for the 
Sadhaka and not for the Siddha. _—_ Ethical excellences get 
established in a man, only by taking up and patiently 
and perseveringly cultivating them. The mere statement 
of them is thus an instruction to practise them. Sthita 
Prajnas are models set before us, for us to emulate 
them. 

929, att acaarsata sata, sania a yafea arte | 
G. I-55. 


The means, which by effort lead to the end, later 
become the attributes (of the Yogin). 


Qe, WAT AeaaTET alaa aearfaa: agsoy yondlaca- 
aad gaat: Radaa g wasast aq youdiaey 7a: 


war waa | 
G. 14-26. Intr. 


These which can be achieved by effort are to be 
practised by the Sannyasin. The seeker of Moksha 
should adopt these as the means to transcend the 
Gunas. When these become firmly established in him 
they become the attributes of the Gunatita. 


> 


Ethics essential 
228. HICHaTA THeaTG aAacaaiaag | 
Br. III 5-1. Intr. 
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Self-knowledge together with renunciation is the 
means to immortality. 


Note: 
Renunciation here is of desires and their means, 
the Karmas also. 


23°, staat f fasaaarsoral fafa: ar aq ad a 
fasafasar aso, g:@aa fF a1 a Worat acai 
gee qearafe sage | 

G. I-66. 

Verily, happiness consists in the freedom of senses 

from thirst for sensual enjoyment, not in the thirst for 

objects. This last is misery indeed. While there is 

thirst (for enjoyment) there can be no trace of happi- 
ness; we cannot so much as smell it. 


Note: 


This has to be well borne in mind to incline one 
to renunciation. 


232. Ut fa:dad adedeeqagdeta ip ibaa i 


qata wate | 
G. Genial 
Supreme Bliss accrues from that Dharma which 
consists in steady devotion to the realisation of the 
self, preceded by renunciation of all works. 


Note: 

Atma-jnana-nishta is the one supreme Sadhana in 
man’s life for his eternal good. All others are at best 
preliminary disciplines to be superseded with this 
growth. . 
22. MET aaa TIAaATS ae HA RA! ATTASAY PITT | 

G. II-21. 
S. 13 
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The mind refined by the control of the body, the 
senses and the lower mind and equipped with the 
teachings of the Scripture and the teacher constitutes 
the cause by which the self can be seen in truth. 
Note: 

Sama and Dama, (the internal and external control 
of the mind), are the greatest purifiers of the mind, 
not Nitya Karma, charity, etc. A purified mind is the 
instrument for realisation, not the sense-bound mind. — 


233. warger alcnaraqaad: daa wa afeeit: a efor | 


The Gita Sastra teaches that he who has acquired 
a knowledge of the self should resort to renunciation 
only, not to works. 


aay, aati aaaya taegieda: qn wearagafeasiat: 
cay paeaq | 
G. 1-59. 
In the absence of right realisation (of self) there 
can be no. annihilation of the taste for sense objects. So 
a steadfast attitude of mind should be cultivated which 
has for its core the zeal for right realisation. 
Note: 
Only right realisation destroys Samskaras, 


244. aTal sfegatin czaa earafadearte | 
G. II-60 Intr. 
Even from the beginning the senses should be 
brought under control. 


33. HWAMIqasaql aEqaqafrsstai ‘Sasser aadyarat’’ 
CaNsad ga: AAG_aITaFITTA | 
G. 12-13 Intr. 
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For the worshippers of the Akshara, for those 
whose one supreme endeavour is for the right realisa- 
tion, the direct means of immortality taught in the 
bunch of Dharmas like ‘‘absence of hatred of all be- 
ings etc.” are prescribed (These are given in verse 
Nos. 13 to 20 of Chapter XII-Gita.) | 


e309, fags: afafarcncfaa: perfucanad cacao 


SIASCOSaaeararegea fyqtaeraqag | 
G. XIII-2. 


The wise man, seeing the immutable Self, cherishes 
no longing for results and does not therefore engage 
in action; when as a consequence, the activity, of the 
aggregate of the body and the senses ceases, we say 
figuratively, that he abstains from action. 


Personal effort (Purushakara) 


for self-control necessary and not rituals. 


Q3¢. ma fe aadge agedara aed sata | 
G. III-36 Intr. 
When the exact source of the evil is known, one 
must exert himself to exterminate it, 


23%. geasitey fagargqad: mearadsag | 
G. IlI-34 Intr. 


If there is no scope for personal exertion (Puru- 
shakara) then the Sastra (Scriptures) would become 
quite purposeless. 


Note: 

Gita III—33 states that even a man of clear 
theoretical knowledge of Atman is compelled by his 
Samskaras to go their way; he is fettered hand and 


a - 


Be 


a 
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foot by Samskaras. Thus the question becomes relevant: 
What then is the scope for Sastras? If he is so 
bound, how can the light of Sastras prevail on him? 


Qo, at Geaiteq Berea wfaya: areas wad: qaaa 
UTMgNASsyT arTeoa | aT fe gerer uefa: aT wagss- 
teary eqary get vadafa, aar caadaftea: qt- 
gatgsstd anafel ast ga: trast acafaqao 
frataata, aat weasiseta ger waa a pfaaa: | 

G. IlI-34. 


Here lies the scope for personal exertion and for 
the Sastras (sacred teachings). One following Sastra 
should from the very beginning rise above the sway 
of likes and dislikes. For what we speak of as the 
nature (Prakriti) of a person draws him to its course 
through love and aversion. There he neglects his own 
dutics and sets about doing those of others. 


When, on the other hand, a person restrains these 
feelings by means of their opposites, he becomes 
mindful of Sastras only, no longer subject to his 
nature. 


Note: 

Samskaras generate in the mind likes and dislikes. 
The liking for the sense-pleasures must be counteracted 
by love of God; one draws outward, the other inward- 
Love of God should consciously be cultivated to quell 
desires. Or a man should cultivate equanimity in face 
of these likes and dislikes, thus counteracting the waves 
in the mind. It is these restraints which counteract 
the likes and dislikes of the mind, that constitute true 
acts, according to Sastras. Restraint is the way pointed 
out by the Sastras. 5 
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(298. « Fdea:—efegaladarcancncareareea: cad 
| G. 9-14. 


** Striving”’ means making effort by subjugating the 
senses, by cultivating internal and external control 
over oneself, kindness, non-violence and the like. 


292. aenfad arated gygur aaa oasdaq | 
> = G. 12-20. 
Therefore this immortal law should _ be zealously 

practised by every seeker of Liberation. 


Note; 

The cualities' of the Bhakta given in Sloka Nos. 
13-19 of Chapter XII of Gita, are the things to be 
cultivated and practised. This Dharma alone confers 
immortality, not other Dharmas mentioned in Karma 
Sastras. | 


293. A fe searenciuaciteatau ea saryarafaqaansy sea 
afe: aft, fey azaet arrararfascgg: Hyceq yea- 


meat qe nag ala 7 veya ata 
G. 7-27. 


To one whose mind is subject to evils of desiré 
and aversion there cannot indeed arise a knowledge 
of things as they are even of the external world; it 
needs no saying that, to a man whose intellect is 
Overpowered by passion there cannot arise a knowledge 
of the innermost Self, in as much as there are many 
obstacles on its way. 

Note: 
In a tank full of waves the bottom cannot be 


Seen. So also in a mind tossed by passions, the inner 
truth cannot be seen. 
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289(U) ya wa frases, freatarg 4 TAAICTTL 
(@) Ayala ald, A aleamea Aart Hanrefrs- 
jo aatagrat (aga) 
S. B. 1-1-1. 
(ft) aa aca ud 34, afta arfea, |fa at feecaa 
S. B. 1-1-2. 


(at) Ag aeqararcrzand Gerqaste, fF afe, aaaaaa 


qq! FaaTaay aeqarana, Sak Gass 1 ¥ 
S. B. 1-1- 
(a) Brahman exists; the desire should be to know 
it. It is eternal. It does not depend on any activity 
of man. 


(b) A knowledge of the reality of Brahman does 
not depend on any activity of man. When an object 
is near the eye, the eye sees it, so also is the know- 
ledge of Brahman. 


(c) There is no alternative in Truth, as ‘‘it is so,” 
“it if not so” or “it. is,” Fit is not’. 

(b) The true knowledge of any object is not 
dependent on the mental activity of man. It depends 
on the nature of the object. Similarly the knowledge 
of Brahman also is dependent on the nature of the 
thing itself, as it too relates to an existing thing. 


Note: 

The idea of realising one’s Atman is extremely 
difficult. It is called Atma-Jnana, knowledge of Atman. 
Even though the necessity for personal effort is 
emphasised in Nos, 188 to 193,.that there is no trace 
of personal effort in Atma Jnana, is the theme here. 
A reference is made to an experience to _ illustrate 
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the subject matter. An object is within the ken of 
the eye. Theeyesees it. The seeing is not an act or 
the result of an act. It is a natural functioning of 
the eye; by this functioning of the eye, the knowledge 
of the right form of the object arises in man. True 
knowledge results from the natural functionings of the 
sense-organs of man. And this knowledge corresponds 
to the true form of the object. So this knowledge 
which corresponds to cr is dependent on the object is 
called dit (depending on the object), But when 
the eyes have, say, jaundice, the white colour of the 
object is seen as yellow, which does not correspond 
to the truth. The straying from tbe truth has arisen 
from the defect of the eye or the defect of the person. 
Colour of the object, seen while man has jaundice, is 
dependent on the man. Yellow colour has come from 
the man i.e., is dependent on the man. So it is called 
geqa-q or FfGI=A (dependent on man, or dependent 
on his mind). Seeing by the eye causes knowledge of 
the world. Knowledge of Brahman or the Self is 
similarly caused by an insight, not by the eye or any 
other senses but by super-consciousness, when the mind 
has been extremely purified of its passions. Passions 
of the mind are like jaundice of the eyes. What is seen 
with the agitations of passions becomes ygeydeq, What 
is seen when the mind is not clouded by passions is 
qtqaeq (thing as itis and without distortions caused by 
mind tossed with passions). The illustration makes clear 
the necessity to quell passions. The quelling of the 
passions of the mind is the scope of personal effort. 
But superconscious mind free from the least trace of 
passions, sees the Atman. This is knowledge and it is 
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aegara (Vastu Tantra). This Atman Jnana is gigtla, 
aHaesa of the Gita. 


.. The statement of Sankara that Sastras are STGP 
shows his highly scientific view of things and the other 
statement of his that Sl is ASIATA confirms this. 
Thus it is clear that his view is turned to the truth 
of things. He is not a theologian who seeks to find 
justification for the texts of the Vedas. This latter 
aspect makes him rank among the philosophers not 
only of his times but of all times. These two propositions 
that wer: sceA and qeqa=4 f€ SAA colour his 
thought very deeply. If these two propositions are 
thoroughly understood, it is easy to understand Sankara. 


“Note on No. 174 also deals. with this matter, as 
in No. 244 i.e. this section. 


| Atman—a self-evident entity 
Introduction: | 


-In.this section a subtle idea is dealt with regarding 
the self. The idea is that it is not the Vedas or 
Sastras that reveal the Self, but that in fact Atman is 
self-evident. The Self of man is ‘‘knower’’ of all, even 
of knowledge and ignorance. It is common experience 
to feel “I do not know this,” ‘‘I know this.’? So 
knowledge and ignorance themselves are objects of 
knowledge to this ‘‘knower.’’ Only with this ‘‘knower’’ 
as the basis can any search for knowledge begin. Self 
is different from the mind. It understands the state of 
the mind, that it is sad, it is glad, etc. But Atman is the 
light and the witness, far different from the consciousness 
of the mind. 
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So itis not with the' aid of the Sastras that man 
comes''to know: his Self. ‘It’ is) never an unknown 
factor first, which was made. known later by Sastra. 
But there is a mist round the Atman. Sastras aid to 
clear this ‘mist. One'cannot obtain his self for the Self 
is the obtainer. One’ cannot give up his self. It is 
ever-existent and self-evident first principle. This is the 
gist of the section. 


R84... aRaeaT, fraraea aber, a ATtat, = satfatrat 
faaTATT Br. 4-4-7, 
And’ that other entity which reveals consciousness 

is the Self, the intelligence, different from the consciousness. 


286... SIGHT. ala EEE acid anfia: WRG! ea 

soeat at. | 

G. 18-50. 

The Self is not a thing unknown to anybody at 

any ‘timée,.-not.a thing» to be reached Ageing or got 
rid of, or acquired. = 


eae qq AGetA GReSaIT Ff sarorreacrae, aa: AKAa- 
© METTAATATA asatte Off + GATUTKata SaIcA- 
SATASST faateat aufaat 


Just as there is no need for any external evidence 
to know one’s own body, ‘so also there is no need for 
any external evidence to know one’s. Self which is 
nearer than the body. So for the wise practice of 
Jnana is also equally. well known automatically. 

Note: 


Meditation on Sri Rama or Sri Krishna or one’s 
own Guru. is quite possible. An image of these with 
their qualities come to our mind. Meditation, Nishta 
here, is continuous retention of the image in our mind. 
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How can Atma Jnana Nishta be practised as one cannot 
form an image of the Atman? The answer is that it is 
quite possible. No extraneous agent like a light or a 
man etc. is necessary to make one know that he has a 
body. Atma is much nearer and inner to man than his 
body. In fact it is the prime knower in us. He is the 
witness of all mind, Prana and body. 


He is Self-evident ; nothing extraneous like sun-light — 
or Sastra is required to know it. But this primary, 
Self-evident knower is mixed up with other. things. 
These other things have to be rejected by the mind that 
Atman is not the body, that Atman is not mind. This 
experience has to be confirmed and stabilised. Atman is 
the simple witness of all. This idea can be practisedjby 
the mind continuously. So Atma Jnana Nishta is quite 
possible. 


We. AISA TF BATIseqaS Tey AlAATAa Wa WATO- 
eqqenticaa ate | S. B, 2-3-7. 
The process of valid knowledge is dependent on 
Atma (the knower). So Atman has to be posited before 
the process of knowledge commences. 
283. smarra sara: sf ar acaeanfag qatfead 
SCqcAqT<Ieag | G. 18-50. 
An object of knowledge is appehended through 
cognition; so cognition is automatically known as 
pleasure and the like. 
Q49, ATT ataeatys ata star af aa ua afte afer | 
G. 18-50. 
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Wherefor cognition is self-revealed, and therefore 
also is the cogniser self-revealed. 


Que, faarerfeast safeaa aeaat saseaa aearecoyeny | 
Tai. 2-8- 


Like forms etc. knowledge and ignorance are objects 
of immediate perception but as matters within the mind. 


Why Sastra then? 


242, sHeafaas ofa fanface 31 
S. Bihodele 


There are differences of opinion about the con- 
ception of Atman, 


Note: 
Regarding the nature of Atman there are different 
schools of thought and conflicting opinions. 


aug, €6 Fara adleqacaa VetsunUTEs, aleaM, Agee 


Tae, | 
G. 13-12. 


But this entity to be known, being beyond the reach 
of the senses, can be known solely through the instrument 
of knowledge called the Sabda, viz. the Vedas. Not 
otherwise, being beyond the senses. 


Note: 


Our knowledge generally is a thing outside ourselves. 
These are known by our five sense organs which can 
function only on outside things. Atma, the inner core 
of man, is beyond man’s five senses projecting outside. 
But there have been Rishis who have dived deep within 
themselves and have gained correct experience of the 
soul. The record of these supersensuous experiences are 
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the Vedas and the Upanishads, These being a record of 
experiences, and not speculations of the mind, must be 
correct. So the conflict of opinions is given a quietus 
by the hard experience of the Rishis recorded in Sastras. 
Thus the function of the Sastras or the Vedas is to 
reduce this conflict of opinions regarding the soul, on 
the basis of experience. Aparoksha Anubhuti (experience 
beyond the eyes or the senses) settles all conflicts. This 
record of supersensuous experience of Rishis is called 
“Sabda’”. No inference can have authority against 
perception. 


VGY, Wer TF AeTA GAT wagaleaconaafadecaa 
OIATOAATSAA Ufadaa, TT AMasensecas | 
G. 2-18. 


Indeed the Scripture (Sastra) which is the final 
{or later) authority obtains its authoritativeness re- 
garding the Self by simply serving to eliminate the 
Adhyaropa or superimposition (on the self) of the 
attributes alien to the Self; but not by reveal what 
has been altogether unknown... 


Note: 


As stated in note 253 Sastra or Sabda is the final 
authority which gives final quietus to all wrong specu- 
lations on Atman. On the express statement of the 
Vedas on a subject (here Atman) all other opinions 
have to be discarded. So this is final authority. It is 
not Atma that was unknowu before the Vedas made it 
known to us. From the very first Atman was known. 
But there were some cobwebs over that Atman. 
‘Sastras remove these cobwebs alone. Atma then shines, 
and then is correctly known. 
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V44, Atafiel favqrequed: sgcaylageanadel Beara: 
aaqeleucaa: | aeq gaged: vera aichteca- 
famnafaqay Fa aereaqr: Atraeg | 

S. B. Intr. 4. 

This superimposition (on the pure soul) taking the 
form of the illusory idea, that one has to do things 
and enjoy results from them, is a part of our very 
nature. It is within the experience of all. For removing 
this cause of evil and realising the One (and° only) 

Soul, are all the Vedantas (Upanishads) begun. 


Note: 

One of the cobwebs over the Atman that was 
removed by Sastra was the idea of actorship. Man is 
born with the idea that he has no bliss and has to 
work for it and obtain it and enjoy it. So he starts 
with work and actorship. Upanishads tell him that 
Atman is the fountain of bliss and that he has to 
know his real state. Actorship and ‘enjoyership’ are 
false and are to be discarded. Sastra gave him the 
idea that actorship has to be given up. 


Nature of Atman 
4a. AICAHT FAW! 
S. B. 1 1-1, 
Atman the Self is Brahman. 
Q49, Aleaeq frcacald Harwracay | 
G. 6 Intr. 
Moksha being eternal cannot be the production of 
any Action (ritual). | 


Note: 


Freedom is natural to the soul. . Soul* does © not 
acquire it by Brahma Vidya. This is expressed in 
different aspects in 258, 259 and 260. | 
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Que. «aEacad afaqacarea ateacaley (eG 4) a Pafad 
Wess Bea sa WIAs | 

G. 13-2. 

So it is right to say that it is one without a 

‘second; it is no object (of any of our senses); it is 

the very Self. This (thing to be known) cannot be 
‘denoted by any word at all. 


Que, a fe fea seq SHOT aaa at faa | 
G. 18-66. 


Indeed the eternal reality is produced neither by 
realisation nor by word. 
ao, oF fe aeafis aw eq Maafad aise aafaen 1 

= Br. 1. 4-10. 

Indeed the knowledge of Brahman does not create 
nor put a stop to a real entity. 


282, Baad fe alana: aUsdenlat: MmMawqai=eg, 4 


APAAe a | 
S. B. II 1-6. 
Having no form etc., this thing (the Self) is not 
an object of direct perception by any sense and not 
possessing any indicative mark it does not become a 
subject of inference. 


Note: 

This gives reasons why Atman is known only by 
Sabda. Self or Brahman has no form, no smell, no 
sound, no body, etc. So senses cannot grasp it. So 
it is beyond senses. Nor has it any indicating mark 
like fire its smoke. With the help of smoke we reason 
there is fire. But as there is no such indicating mark 
to Self, it is beyond reason also. Hence the necessity 
for a third Pramana like Sabda. 
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242. af aeatg slaea SeauzqIaea | 
S. B. III 2-6, 
It is not proper to state that the Jiva is. different 
from Isvara (the Lord). 
223. aya: wrcfegarori ala | 
S. B. IV 4-10. 


In Moksha (state of liberation) there is no body 
or organs 


Note: 

This is the difference in the idea of Moksha _ be- 
tween Mimamsakas and Dvyaitins on the one hand, and 
Advaitins on the other. Mimamsakas do not conceive 
of bodylessness to the Soul in Heaven or the Dvaitin 
in Vaikunta. 


Nature of Jnana 
Introduction: 

Ruminating over the passage in this section will 
lead to fuller and more correct and clearer intellectual 
grasp of Self and will be helpful to meditation on 
Self. 


2a9, UTaTacafaga art waa a4 Ta ae™ a fe | 
| G. II-11. Intr. 
The form taken by the realisation of the Grand 


Truth is ‘‘All this is One, the Brahman, the Absolute, 
and Non-doer.” : 


244, MIS:  WAMSYAAtdes  aAraeAas 
acagarg feaaqa: | 
G. II-55. 


One without any concern to gain anything from 
outside and because of his acquisition of the immortal 
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nectar, the realisation of the Supreme Truth, is averse 
to everything else—such a one has steadfast Jnana. 


gaa. A a farmer aearaaeg aafta aaagi afaar 


asaea a faced azraile | 
G. 13 Intr. 


Illusory idea or knowledge has no power to affect 
the real thing. Avidya can do nothing to Kshetrajna. 


Note: 


*‘Ignorance’’ contaminates our mind, but it has no 
power to soil the Atman. Atman remains ever pure 
in spite of impurity of mind. 


ga9, affearar: fade aearagaa | 
G. 13-27 Intr. 


True realisation or knowledge removes ignorance 
(Avidya) 
Note: 

Light alone can dispel darkness. 


260. wRUegemataaiana fe acarfoseaq | 
Br. 3. 5-1. 


That scholarship or knowledge is the final culmi- 
nation of the renunciation of desires. 


Note: of 
Real knowledge or wisdom is not deep and ‘on 
vast scholarship. It is rising up completely from above 
the passions that mar the mind of man. 
262%. aAfPalmatald egealaeq | 
Ait. Intr. .P, 14. 


Renunciation is the mere giving up: of ‘actions.’ 
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gee, fearaifia aegh faseoeqeqara | | 
S. B. 1-4-15 


There can be no alternatives in (the right conception 
of) Reality as in Karma (action or ritual). 


Note: 
See note on No. 40. 


Steps to Atma Jnana 
Qe, shat, acagfa:, ataoita:, dasdeeaqra:, ena- 


faser »aoT arfea: | 
G.V. 12-26. 


The stages of Atmajnana in order are Karma 
Yoga, purity of mind, then attainment of knowledge, 
then renunciation of actions and lastly Jnana Nishta 
(Meditation) ending in the Peace of Self-realisation. 


R02, sifssrar: alafrssmiftaeatad 9 yeaqrdegra a 
eaTaesa Oy | 


Action with detachment (Karma Nishta) is an 
intermediate means to the end, namely devotion to 
knowledge and not independently (to the final ‘end, 
realisation). : 


Note: 


Karma generally causes bondage and so is anta- 
gonistic to knowledge and attainment of freedom. But 
Karma done with detachment to fruits as Karma Yoga 
is a means to attainment of purity of, mind and 
becomes helpful to Jnana Nishta. Karma as Yoga 
thus fulfils itself. So Karma should be done as Yoga 
and not merely as Karma. Karma Yoga thus_ leads 
to the highest goal. 

S14 
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203. dasa g eifasclaraseaicns: dl ealassaur 


geqgeg: AeaTagay | 
G. 3-4 Intr. 


But Jnana Nishta which is attained with the help 
of unattached action (Karma Nishta) leads to the goal 
directly without extraneous aid. 


Note: 
Jnana Nishta leads directly to the highest goal. 
Qoy, saktyea vq qeHrqqacatd | 
| G. 3-4 
Only performance of action becomes the means for 
attaining freedom from activity. 


Note: 

For Karma Yoga, Karma is necessary. The attitude 
of detachment can be exercised only then. Only when 
a needy man comes, can the feeling of charity be 
exercised. Only when desires arise canthey be eradi- 
cated. Thus Karma Yoga leads to total cessation of 
Karma, when first the desire for fruit is stopped; 
then the desire itself dies at last. Then there is no 
call to Karma. 


a4. TamaAeatn squnftatfea | sAqioraca = 
SPEASAVIED STITT | 


Certainly there is no attainment of the end except 
by proper means. Jnana Yoga, _ characterised by 
cessation of activity, has for its means Karma Yoga. 


Note: 
Note on No. 274 will help in understanding 
this also, 
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Qe. SMATW VEMeqaey aratey | 

; G. 5-27 Intr. 

Dhyana Yoga is the proximate means tothe right 
comprehension (of the Self). 


Note: 

This is a very important statement. This has 
always to be remembered to understand Jnana Yoga. 
Jnana Yogi is not the clever expounder of Upani- 
shads and Gita but an adept in the meditation of 
the Self. Right meditation is the culminating point 
in all Yogas. 


209, BHeraa fe edata a anata | G. 3-5. 

Karma Yoga is meant for the ignorant (of Self) 
only, not the wise. 

Note: 

The other feature of Jnana Yoga is the cessation 
of rituals and external activities. These are for the 
‘Jgnorant’’, 

Qe¢. a fagufacatenttat aicsarafisareafatan aeqq 


eTaafed | 
G. 3-10 Intr. 
For those free from illusory knowledge there is 
nothing elso to be practised than Jnana Nishta. 


Note: 

The illusory knowledge is that one is the body, 
Prana and mind. The idea of pure Atman, the 
“‘witness’’ has not dawned in his mind. 


290%. aPaglateed comagqssaard, camatnelenr- 


Marea Aeagiagic ofarad | 
G. VI. Intr. 
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Action such as Agnihotra, done without desire for 
fruits, by purifying the mind becomes a means to 
rise up to Dhyana Yoga. 


Note: 


Not merely social duties but rituals as well can 
be used as the field for the practice of Karma Yoga. 


geo, HTT ffs: arafsar aleaareaworr | | 
G. 18-46 to 49. 


The perfection or purity born of doing action 
qualifies a man to become fit for Jnana Nishta. 


Note: 


Perfect success in Karma Yoga isthe pathway to 
Jnana Nishta. In No. 274 the same topic is expressed 
differently. Nos. 280, 281 and 282 give the successive 
stages in the attainment of purity of mind till the 
highest realisation, Samyak Darshana is reached. 


Q¢2, TEA: Goya acecafufe: arfassrsanr | 
G. 18-49-Intr. 


The fruit thereof (Karma Yoga) is perfection in 
the form of absolute freedom from action known as 
Jnana Nishta. 


ace, aserafate: otal, saafafsfaoant, aarrgecaa- 
EAA BEATA Beatie | 
G. 18-19. 


The attainment of freedom from action (or the 
state of actionless Self) is supreme, as distinguished 
from the perfection resulting from Karma Yoga; it 
is a state of immediate Liberation (Sadyo Mukti), 
This is attained by right Realisation. 
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. Jnana Paripaka 
Introduction : 


The clearing of the mists of mind, and the attainment 
of more and more purity by way of detachment from the 
body idea and soon, is a gradual process of growth 
and ripening ‘‘ Paripaka”’, the congenial atmosphere for 
the growth of this moral excellence. Thus ethical perfec- 
tion is one of the important factors for realisation of the 
self. 


263. Maer earcalcafarkarsedgaaea Ufroafadtaes aa 
AITAaa Peas ae fesaryesyo: | 
G. 18-55. 


The word ‘‘Jnana Nishta’? means that knowledge 
aided by all the favourable conditions of its rise and 
development or ripening, and freed from obstacles. culmi- 
nates in a firm conviction by one’s own experience. 


Note: 

283 and 295 are the same. The purpose here is to 
emphasise that final attainment is not a sudden onset, as it 
were. Jnana Nishta sprouts up in the congenial atmo- 
sphere of the purity born of Karma Yoga. Then there isa 


period of Paripaka development and ripening. This aspect 
is emphasised here. Other will be taken up later. 


Vee, aalcafaaftamed veartern gfafayfe sar 
care a atey afa earcATanafeaaedo Assay 

GT OU Sttafesat | 
G. 18-55. 


Knowledge arising and ripening under favourable 
attendant causes namely purity of mind etc. (18-51 to 55) 
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and humility (13-7 to 11) and then culminating in the 
firm conviction by one’s own experience is Jnana Nishta. 
(Attainment of the Supreme consummation of knowledge 
and meditation. 


Note: 


This state, the ripening, takes place along with the culti- 
vation of ethical execllences etc., twelve in number stated 
in Chapter XVIII, slokas 51 to 55, as well as twenty in 
number in Chapter XIII, slokas 7 to 11. There are not 
the material causes like clay for the pot, but only instru- 
mental causes like potter or wheel whose presence is 
essential for the birth of the pot. Though clay is the 
cause of the pot, it is very essential, that other factors like 
potter and wheel should also operate in the production of 
the pot. Thus ethical excellences are as the wheel 
and the potter, for the ripening of Jnana. The factor for 
ripening and their relation to it are given here. Ethical 
excellences do not add to the natural purity of the Atman 
though essential for realisation. Another important point 
is that this growth, ripening and perfection, can be 
experienced. This experience gives one certainty—bliss 
of mind and self satisfaction. 


Q¢4, «-ATaTAATYACATIAUNATHIA Ca GeaTaET | 
Br. 4 4-7 


The purpose of Sanyasa (renunciation) is to mature or 
rippen Self-Knowledge, the means of liberation. 
Note: 


The reference to Paripaka (ripening) occurs not 
only in Gita but in Brihadaranyaka also. The emphasis 
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on this point is repeated, and not assumption of Sanyasa 
is recommended, as a help to this Paripaka. 


2G. Uta Weal wTaea acaal afasrafiy, agqaeacaa 


Seataaraagiecara ads | 
G. 18-55. 


By Supreme Jnana Nishta is the Lord known as 
He is, and only afterwards all consciousness of differ- 
ence between Isvara and Kshetrajna disappears 
altogether. 


Note: 


For Bhakti Yogis also first comes this Paripaka 
and then realisation of his identity with the divine. 


Then only identity of Atman and God takes place. 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa first realised his Mother. 
His Mother and he were separate. Only when Totapuri 
came he realised Advaita, that he and the Mother 
are one and not different. 


VCO, MAM Aaa Wagaya araaray | 
G. 13-11. 


The realisation of Truth results when the practice 


or meditation of the means (humility etc.) attains maturity 
The means are but attendant causes. 


Note: ) 
Here again is a reference to Paripaka in another 
context. Realisation of Truth ensues from it. 


Jnana Nishta 
Introduction: 


This section gives the summit of spiritual practice. 
The highest endeavours for perfecting personality 
are stated in this section. Thus it is natural 
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that is comes in the final part, after all aspects of 
the problem of religion have been viewed. 


ace. fagaaen a aftaafsedised sal, aag ded, fa 


Hayy AATAATA faqtlaaaa: seuss | 
S. B. 4. 1-2. 


“T am qualified (to act), I have been enjoined 
(to do) this, I am the doer, this action has to be 
done by me’’—these ideas generate ideas which nre 
quite inconsistent with the idea—I am Brahman. 


Note: 


The attitude of mind that prompts one to do an 
Adrishta Karma (a ritual with unseen result) and the 
attitude of mind while engaged in Jnana Nishta (Jnana 
Yoga) are entirely different. ‘I am a doer”’,i.e. I 
have something to get from outside, ‘‘I have the 
power and desire to do it,” ‘‘This is the course 
prescribed by the Vedas for this purpose.”—These 
other components of ‘doership’ occur in the mind of a 
Karmi. The ideas that desire are our greatest enemies 
and that selfrequires nothing to be added to, or to be 
taken off from these ideas, find no place yetin his mind. 
The course prescribed in the rituals is most conventional 
and there is no room for any question, why this detail 
comes, or why that. If a question is asked, the only 
reply is ‘‘Vedas have prescribed it.” The action is in 
a sense mechanical. At the end, one does not know 
whether one has come by the result or not, a very 
important distinction. 


In Jnana Nishta the ‘‘I’’ itself has to be dissolved. 
The waves of the mind have to be calmed, desires 
have to disappear, nothing external is to be gained. 
The Sadhaka knows every inch of his progress or 
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regress that, ‘the mind is more calm or less calm.” He 
knows at last the mind is placid. The ‘‘witness’” 
shines ‘in his blissfulness and glory. He has lost the 
sense of body. All thisis tadaaqy 4 GtUcTAy......full 
and certain conviction has arisen in himself, known 
only. to himself and not capable of being seen by 
others.’’ Are not the two attitudes and experiences 


of the mind occurring during Karma or Jnana quite 
different? 


WR. GRaeg fe UHasa arama Aeaadla aad = arad- 
Ged: aWaasegatey TEAS GANAALAT: | 
S. B. 4.1-2. 


We do see that the meaning of a sentence which 
was faintly understood when heard once, when re- 


peatedly heard becomes well-understood bereft of itS 
haziness, 3 


Note: 


The Phala (fruit) of Karma is Gose “not to be 
seen here but only after death,’ while in Jnana Nishta 
it is entirely different, e. g. We read a _ sentence. Its 
meaning is not. clear to us. We think over the mean. 
ing, perhaps ask others to explain it. Then at last 
we know it and are satisfied. Thus “ignorance” is 9&3 
and its removal by Jnana also ‘‘seen’’. There is great 
satisfaction when ignorance is'removed. This is also 
“‘seen’’. Result of Karma, being an unseen, unexperi- 
enced thing, may be doubted, but the result of Jnana 


being of the category ‘“‘ seen’’ UTAH cannot be 
doubted. — 


220, Walaa wy Heaeq _rRasAAasel ale: arafasat 
H=zqq | G. 4-21. Intr. 
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The devotee, who renouncing all action with its. 
accessories, except what is necessary for bare bodily 
maintenance, is steadfast in his devotion to knowledge, 
gets liberated. 

Note: 

All rights, rituals, ceremonies, i.e. all Karmas are 
dropped by a Sanyasin, a Jnana Nishta. But Sankara 
to ward off a misunderstanding on the part of Sadha- 
kas says ‘‘there is minimum activity left to maintain 
the body.”” This much activity may be kept up to 
help us to realise. All Sadhanas are only to last while 
one lives embodied. 


ace, a, fagafemanffat, arcnarafassteafaten, aeqq 
planted | G. 4-17. Intr. 


Those who are free from illusory knowledge have 
nothing else to do than resort to steadfast devotion to 
Self-Knowledge. 


Note : 
The effort to keep the mind quiet and untossed is 
correct but not rituals. 


882. Saaaaro: aafyeafe:, aeat: aeaqrt aralsss: 
Seqq | 
G. 18-7. Intr. 
The various means to Realisation (of the Self) 
are virtues like humility etc. (G. 13-7 to 11). Intent 
on these a Sanyasi becomes Jnana Nishta. 


293. OU ala lqsar Sa Brat | 
G. 18-51. Intr. 


How is this consummation of knowledge to be 
worked out ? 
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Note: 


The attention is here drawn to the word #1aI 
(to be worked out). Sankara is charged as advocating 
quietism. Jnana Nishta is not quietism for a Sadhaka 
makes enormous effort to control his mind. Calmness and 
placidity of mind come in the last phase. Here too 
there is activity not external but internal Nivritti Karma. 


239. Slafasar aAlarafasaom | 


Devotion to knowledge means a repetition of 
knowledge (meditation). 


Note: ~ 


Ritualistic Karma is generally done once, unless 
otherwise directed. Jnana Nishta being meditation, the 
ideas have to flow continuously; meditation has to be done 
repeatedly till the goal is reached. Repetition is the 
peculiar feature of meditation, not of Vedic rituals. 


224, alaeq earcateafuaktarpegagazaed earcaraqnafaeayz- 
SOUT Haast fessr | 


Jnana Nishta consists of steadfast meditation, aided by 
by all the favourable conditions of its rise and ripening, 
culminating in a firm conviction by one’s own experience. 


Note 

See note on No. 233. Here the emphasis is on 
repetition. When is this repetition of meditation to stop? 
When the great conviction is born by experience by reali- 
sation, the Sadhaka knows and feels satified ‘‘that he 
has won the goal.” | 
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228, wearicn-afafacqanfrsscaqieg alae | 


Moksha accrues from the intense concentration of the 
true nature of the calm Inner Self. 


a0, yraaeat fe adagieay usetaraasa i aaa fe 
Qtaaeat | 


The state of the Liberated is of one form only in all 
Vedantas. In the liberated state one is Brahman. 
Q2¢, F SusemMadal ala: sAwoaa ufaaneta 1 
S.B. 4. 1-13. 


M oksha (liberation) which is not dependent on space, 
time or causation cannot be like the fruit of action. 


Note: 


A Vaidika Karma has a prescribed time,  plac® 
and cause. Jnana Nishta is not fettered by any of 
these factors. So necessarily the result too has to be 
of a different nature. 


228. awaquyaqarat fe sania aracaaray eseratfy 
vafeal aatanadifa & aweaffcofaasaaraty 


ag | 
S. B. 4 1-1. 
Hearing etc. (thinking and meditating of Brahman) 
which are meant to culminate in seeing (realising) the Self, 
when repeated, result in direct experience just as the 
husking of paddy etc., are seen to end palpably on the 
coming out of the grain. 


Note 

When should meditation for the attainment of 
Jnana cease? When does the process of husking paddy 
stop? When the rice emerges. If at the first 
threshing the rice comes out, the threshing may stop with 
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that one act. If it dose not come even after nine 
efforts, it has to be repeated until the grain emerges 
out. This emerging out of rice settles the repetition 
in threshing. So also in Jnana Nishta. Number of the 
repetitions cannot be previousaly stated or prescribed. 
All that can be said is that repetition has to continue 
till one experiences the dawn of knowledge. In 
Karmas the repetition of an action is for the definite 
time enjoined by the Vedas. 


300, fafedtaread a a-aqta arafaqura feattdtaa | 
S. B. 4. 1-1i. 


Nididhyasana (concentration or meditaton) is in 
the nature of repetition (of idea) carried within. 


202, atHafaqasta acay agua suas atafafafa: | 
S. B. IV 1-2. 

In the subject matter of Supreme Brahman also, 
in teaching and the means, repetition (of ideas) is thus 
established. 

. Its fruit a Drishta one 
Introduction: 

After effort comes the result. Then the endeavour 
comes to a stop automatically. In the Vyasa Sutras 
also the Sadhana Chapter is IIJ and Phala Chapter 
is IV and last. 


202. @aanafgd: gsccatg, geaa f uscafaanaea 
araqratrrate: | 
Br. 1. 4-8. 
We see it removes ignorance. We actually’ see 
that the knowledge of unity alone dispels ignorance. 
Note: . 
See note to 289. 
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203, afamaniadeta aaqea gsepacameaumcadg | 


The fruit of knowledge (realisation) dispelling 
ignorance and darkness is seen to culminate in the 
attainment of the Absolute (Brahman). 


209, aula wana: afer ufeaal eff weaa aqaq| 


aaa oes Vale, WAP HMA AKHaACIAIAITT | 
S. B. 2 1-14. 


It cannot be said that this knowledge is purpose- 
less or illusory because it is seen to dispel ignorance; 
nothing further is seen to contradict it. 


Note: 


There is often the allegation against meditation that its 
results are all hallucination of the mind, as, say, in 
a delirium or dream. The assertion of Sankara here 
is to meet this charge. 


The man is no more a Slave to desires, he is 
extremely calm and joyful. These qualities he did not 
have before. Not only this but these traits of his are: 
not momentary but remain to continue as a part of 
his nature permanently. How have these come about? 
By realisation, the new insight. 


304, afamonsAlacad AMMicAaBse” | 
Br. 1. 4-10. 


The realisation of Brahman is brought about by 
the mere cessation of ignorance. 


30g, SfPamacatd egcared | 
Ait. Intr, P-14. 


Renunciation is the mere giving up of actions. 
300, <eqraie afe aguicacata 4 Wlaared | 
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As renunciation follows as a consequence (on the 
dawn of this new light about the Self) it needs no 
specific Vedic Injunction (for the purpose). 


3°¢, BIseq: aqrsryacad | 

Tai. 3-10-4 

The knower cannot become an _ object to be 
known. 


Note: 
The witness can never become an object of senses 
or the mind. 


302. Fa uq Sad auarafalad aha | 
Br. 1-4-2, 


In the case of Yogins the mind alone is the cause 
of perception of forms, ete. 


Note: 

It is one of the many powers that come to a 
Siddha, but which is not dispayed by him usually. 
It is recorded in Sri Ramana Maharshi’s life that 
once he told one of his teacher-devotees who was 
late for his school ‘‘Go at once. Your headmaster 
is at the gate of the school, awaiting your arrival.” 
The teacher started at once from the Ashram and 
when he reached the school gate, the headmaster 
was actually awaiting him. So Siddhas can _ perceive 
without the aid of the senses. 


28°, TAAL Y Wald Se AAai aqssay | 
Br. 3-4-40. 


Sanyasins have chiefly to take to the practise of 
knowledge (i.e. meditation on Self). 
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Note: 
Abhyasa has been defined by Sankara in Gita 
(chapter VI—35), as faaynt eeafaq aaraacqargia: 


fadea “The repetition of one idea in the. field of 
the mind by mental effort.” 


92, eadadera aeaafeaa faaraafaaa carecaa aisata:| 
S. B. 4,.3-14. 
That (supreme realisation) is attained by that 
“stand in oneself’? or quietitude which can be but 
experienced by oneself, which has no hcdigiateeinie sc 
and which is conferred by knowledge. 
Note: 


All the old Samskaras which draw man to senses 
are real obstructions to meditation of the self. In per- 


fect meditation these obstructions should gradually but 
absolutely cease. This is one of the signs of right or 
successful meditation. 


322, wmocaufafacht alates qeatsraaaa 4 
AGIA | 
S. B. 4-2. 
The well-known’ result (of knowledge) namely 
Moksha depends on the mere removal of eggs and 

not in generation of something new. 

323. Waseaeatgemart aNica aeqaa aforararcay Va a 
yada wagsela | Tagaroned frafiged Feates | 
S. B. 4. 4-17. 
Excluding the activity of creating the world 
etc. all the other Lordly powers like “becoming 
minute” etc. come to the Liberated; but the power 


of creating the world etc. belongs solely to the ever- 
existent Isvara. 
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ae%. gseral @ faen ofssarmannu afaateercte | 
S, 2B '3ec4-38; 


One who hasthe desirefor it can take to Brahma 
Vidya whose result can be directly experienced here, 
for the simple reason that there is no prohibition to 
do it. 


Note: 

Sastra prescribes certain qualifications, like being 
a Brahmin or Kshatriya, etc., for the performance of 
rituals. Not so in thecase of Jnana. Hewho has a 
desire for it may take it up, for this belongs to Karma 
with ‘‘seen”’ results, 


324, UtAl yacal wraeq acaadl afesrnia, acaeacaa 


Seat aaa gerard frag | 
G. 18-55. 


By supreme Jnana Nishta is the Lord known as 
He is, and only afterwards all consciousness of differ- 
ence between Isvara and the individual self disappears 
altogether. 


Note: 

This is the same as 286. 

32a. alaed afaaifraqeca afa, Gsepacamoraaacala | 
G. 18-66; 

That Jnana by removing Avidya (ignorance) cul- 
minates in the Absolute state (the self) is a result 
which can be experienced. 

Note: 

When the seeming attachments of the self to the 
body, to mind with all its passions and to Buddhi with 
all its various decisions, have ceased and Atman remains 

S$-15 
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absolutely unsoiled and unattached, this state ends 
in positive experience and certainty that all is 
bliss. 


ago, ulfeaucaafafiatara Garewal a g aad: fa 
aeqrayaacaeanaiaca sfa faaaA | 
G. 18-66. 
The illusion of Samsara is due solely to an illu- 
sory notion and isnot absolutely real. So the conclu- 
sion is clear that the right knowledge conduces to 
the absolute cessation of Samsara. 


Note : 

In reality, all the illusions of the mind are while 
it has its attachment to the world. This attachment 
to body and mind and the world isnot areality. All 
these attachments cease on realisation. This is the net 
conclusion of Vedanta Sastra. 


age, «wdarteaveq gaol fraawecard aeqe araquical 
. acaqr4qyiadt agit: TSAaSTalal, Seagqd: FHT 
qslaecaad, yrasafevaitad, A Wat Weg aravate - 

ataea, atala calmatrafeaaaqqoasaqaa = aica- 
faaracafqdata: faaeacat yafe) a agal eqeat | 

Br. 1. 4-7. 

Since the resultant of past actions that led to 
the formation of the present body must produce defi- 
nite results, speech, mind and body are bound to func- 
lion even after strong and clear conviction of self- 
knowledge. For actions that are bearing fruit are 
stronger than faith in the knowledge of the seif; as 
for instance an arrow that has been let fly continues 
its course for some time. Hence the operation of | 
knowledge being weaker than they (is liable to be 
overpowered by them, and) becomes the only possible 
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alternative, Therefore there is need to regulate the 
train of rememberance of the knowledge of self by 
having recourse to means such as renunciation and 
dispassion. This train (of remembrance etc.) is not 
to be understood and performed asa Vedic rite. 


Note: 
qq js old, i.e. natural desire as for eating, sleep, . 
fear, etc. q@qq is not old, new, not born out of instincts 


like the acts mentioned above (cultured habits) 
Vedic Karmas do not spring from instinctive impulse 
Unless the Vedas prescribe them, one will not know 
them. So they are called Apurva Karmas. In their 
details etc. the only guidance is the Vedas. The 
directions of the Vedas have to be obeyed and no 
questions asked. Their results are ‘‘unseen’’. 


This Jnana Nishta is not like that. All explana- 
tions in this note relate to the last three words of 
No. 318. 


The rest explains why there should be the exer- 
cise of ethics. Rituals are a sort of Karma. They are 
Pravritti Karma. Control of mind and passions is 
Nivritti Karma. If rituals are to be abandoned why 
not control of mind also. The passage explains the 
necessity for ethics, as also the abandonment of 
Pravritti Karma. - 


322, aagiafafageaeaaeqicael Ae FTA ATCATAA:! | 
q at aicaiaqaguad: fazeaceea Hafasaa | 
S.B. IV. 1-2. 
The experience of the self culminates in the con- | 
sciousness that one is entirely free from all miseries — 
and one’s nature is one (undivided) consciousness. 
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For one who is thus’ experiencing the self, there is 
nothing else to do. 


Note: 

The experience of  self-realisation is utter unity 
with all, as infinite consciousness and bliss. Then the 
Sadhana stops. The Sadhaka has no further Karma or 
duty to do. This last sentence should not be taken to 
mean that there will be no flow of beneficial activities 
from them. But they will flow just like the fragrance 
from the flower. The Buddha’s activities after his 
realisation, or Sankara’s activities to purify and make 
vital the Hindu religion and society, or Swami 
Vivekananda’s magnificent activities in recent times, 
belong to this category. They are not even Nivritti 
Karma, much less Pravritti Karma. They are beyond 
all sastras and part of the divine activity Sipps 
the world. 


32°, Hayraea ala: | 


Moksha is (Atman) becoming identical with 
Brahman. 


Note: 


Moksha is the Atman bursting its present bonds 
of identification with the body and mind, then Atman 
comprises all. It has expanded vastly and has become 
Brahman. This is the Parama Purushartha, the sup. 
reme end of the Vedas and Hindus and should be that 
of all in the universe. This, being a Truth, is the 
property of all. 
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BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 


CONSTITUENT INSTITUTIONS 


§MUMBADEV! SANSKRIF MAHAVIDYALAYA 

An Oriental College teaching Sanskrit and Shastras by traditional method 
for Shastri and Acharya (recognised as equivalent to B.A. & M.A. respectively) and 
for Vachaspati (research). 

SARAL SANSKRIT PARIKSHA VIBHAG 

Department of Easy Sanskrit Examinations for Prarambh, Pravesh, Parichay and 
Kovid Examinations. 

UCHHATAR SANSKRIT PARIKSHA VIBHAG 

Department of Higher Sanskrc Examinations fer Praveshika, Purva Madhyama, 
Uttara Madhyama, Shastri, Acharya and Vachaspati Examinations. 

Gita. VIDYALAYA 

An Academy for the study of Indian Cuiture with special reference to the stlagatad 
Gita. 

MUNGALAL GOEMKA SAMSHODHAN MANDIR 

A Post-graduate and Research Institute recognised by the University of Bombay . 
coaching students for the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 

BHARATIYA ITIHASA VIBHAG 

One of the major schemes of the Bhavan is the publication of the HISTORY AND 
CULTURE OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE in 10 volumes. So far seven velumes 
have been published viz., (1) The Vedic Age (2) The Age of Imperial Unity 
(3) Classical Age (4) The Age of Imperia! Kanauj (5) The Struggle fer Empire. 
6) The Delhi Sultanate and (7) British Paramountcy and Indian Renaissanee. 
Phe remaining volumes will follow at an interval of 8-10 months. This is considered 
to be the first successful attempt at re-writing the History of India by her own 
sons on a very exhaustive basis. 

MUNSHI SARASWAT! MANDIR 

An Institute of Culture with a Library consisting of over 65,000 volumes inctudin 

many Indological volumes, Museum consisting of old and valuable palm lead 
Manuscripts, coins, paintings etc, 

VALLABHJ! RAMJI BALPUSTAKALAYA 

A Library for Children with facilities for indeor games, educational films ete 
BHARATIYA KALA KENDRA 

The Kala Kendra is devoted to the development of Drama, Dance and Music. 
The Kala Kendra produces dramas and dance ballets in English as well as in 
Hindi, Gujarati and Marathi to encourage amateur talents. An Inter-Collegiate 
Dramatic competition, in several languages, is also sponsored by it every year for 
_ the same purpose. Ideal facilities for these activities are provided in the Bhavan's 
auditorium—the Kanji Khetsey Sabhagriha. 

BHARATIYA SANGIT SHIKSMAPITH 

An Academy of Indian Classical Music, affiliated to the Bhatkhande Sangit Vidya » 
pith, Lucknow, whieh is recognised by the Central Government for courses lead 
ing to the Bachelor of Music Degree. 

BHARATIYA NARTAN SHIKSHAPITH 

An Academy of Dance for teaching the four systems of Indian dancing, viz. 
Manipur, Kathak, Kathakali and Bharata Natyam. 

BooK UNIVERSITY 

Publishes books, ancient and modem, at low price (Rs. 2.50 each) to make available 
the best literature and classics of India and the world to the common man in an 
easily understandable form. So far 115 titles have been pubtished and over 
10,00,000 copies have in all been sold. Some of the books have also been pub- 


lished in Hindi, Marathi, Bengali and Tamil. A new onc-rupee Series has also 
been started. ~ 


ae 

ye 
PRAK ASHAN MANoIR 
Apart from our HISTORY and BOOK UNIVERSITY SERIES, this depanmens 
elso publishes the results af the research and other activities of the vamous Mandin@ 
of the Bhavan and books of cultural value: Its publications include: 
Bharatiya Vidya Series: Critical editions of texts, translations and onginal works 
of research in Indology—in Sanskrit and English. Published volumes 22. 
- Singhi Jain Series: Critical editions of aneient works and manuscnpts connected 
with Jain religion and lierature. Published velumes 52. 
- The Glory that wes Gurjaradesa:s A eomprehensive study of Gujarat in ? 
volumes. Published volumes 2. 
Munshi Sahitya: Social novels, historical plays, biographical works of Mumship 
and Smt. Lilavati Munshi in Gujarati and Engtish, the copyright whereef bas beep 
kindly gifted by them to the Bhavan, Published volumes 80. 


JOURNALS 

Bbaratiya Vidya: An Indological research quarterly in English started in 194% 
Published volumes 22. 

Bhavan’s Journal: An English Fortnightly devoted to-life, literature and culture 
started in August 1954. Present cireulation $0,000 copies. Annual Subscription 
Rs. 6.50. 

Baerati: A Hindi Fortnightly started in August 1956. Annual Subscription Rs. 6.50. 
Semarpan: A Gujarati Fortnightly started in November 1959. Annual Subscrip 
tion Rs. 6.50. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING 

Bhavan's press where all its Publications and periedieals are printed and where 
practical training in printing is given te the students of the Bhavan's College of 
Journalism, Advertising and Printing. 


CoLLecE OF JOURNALISM, ADVERTISING & PRINTING 
An Institution for providing systematic instruction in Joumalism, Advertising, 
Sales Promotion, Publec Relations and Printing. © 


M. M CouLeGce or Arts & N. M. INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 

The College was opened by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in June 1946, It is affiliated 
to the Bombay University for courses of studies leading te B.A., B.Sc., M.A. 
M.Sc., and Ph.D. degrees. 


BHAVAN’S COLLEGE oF ARTS & SCIENCE, DAKOR 

The Colisge was opened by Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Chief Minister, Gujarat, in June 
1962. It is affiliated to the Gujarat University for-courses of studies leading to 
B.A. & B.Sc. degrees. 


SAgDAR PATEL COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
The College was opened in June 1962 for courses of studies leading to B.E. (Civ& 
Mechanical and Electrical) degree. It is affiltated to the Bombay University. 


BHAVAN’S SCHOOL, NEW DELHI! 

The Schoel coaches students for the Cambridge School Leaving Examination, the 
medium of instruction bemg English, Sanskrit and Hindi are compulsory sub 
jects. Music, Indian dancing and painting are also taught to the students. 


BHAVAN’S ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, NEW DELH! AND BOMBAY 


ie oa teaches four foreign languages, viz., German, Russian, French ané 
partis 


MuNGALAL GOENKA SANSKRIT TRUS? | 

The income from this Trust goes to support the Post-graduate and Rescared 
Department of the Bhavan. 

ASSOCIATED BODIES 


Eeeakrn Vishva Parishad, Bharatiya Sues Seve Sangh Gombay Asirologica 
: ciety 


THE AUTHOR 


Swami Atmananda was born in Chittur-Cochin, had 
his education in the local High School, Govt. Victoria 
College, Palghat and Christian College, Madras and 
was in the educational service till 1930. 


Actively engaged in Congress work since 1919, he 
came into close contact with Gandhiji in 1916 at 
Madras and later at the Vaikom Camp as Gandhiji’s 
Personal Assistant during his Kerala tour. Similarly, 
he acted as Secretary to Malaviyaji during his Kerala 
tour in 1917. He participated in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movements launched by Gandhiji and 
suffered imprisonment. He was the President of 
the Cochin State Praja Mandal for many years. In 


that capacity he participated in the A.I.C.C. Meeting 
at Bombay in 1942 and was arrested on his return 
to his State. It was while in jail that he arranged the 
thoughts of Sankara found scattered in Prasthanatraya. 
He continued as President of the Praja Mandal till 
1950, except for a short break. 


In the latter part of 1934, he joined the Ramakrishna 
Mutt, Madras. He was initiated into Sanyas by Swami 
Ramdas of the Anand Asram, Kanhangad, Cannanore : 
District in 1950. From that time, he is the Acharya of 
the Veda Sastra Patasala, Chittur-Cochin, where he 
has reorganised the Vedic studies by adding to them 
instructions in modern subjects as well. He is now the 
President of the Bharat Sadhu Samaj, Kerala Branch. 


